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1 know 
why I 
smoke! 


“There’s only one reason I ever 
smoked. Good taste. 

“So when I switched to low tar, 
I wasn’t about to give that up. If you 
% don’t smoke for taste 
what else is there? 

“But there was all 
that talk about tar. 

“Unfortunately, most low 
^ tar cigarettes tasted like nothing. 
‘ Then I tried Vantage. 

“Vantage gives me the taste 
f % 1 enjoy. And the low tar I’ve 
been looking for." 


Vince Dougherty 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


egular, Menthol, 
»d Vantage 100‘s. 


FILTER 100's: 10 mg."tar", 

0.8 mg.nicoline. FILTER, 

MENTHOL 11 mg. "tar".0.8 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYnur Health. 







The most 

powerful argument 
tor our new receiver 
is not just power. 



True, it’s tempting to be swept up 
by our power. 

150 watts per channel minimum 
RMS at 8 ohms, from 20Hz to 20kHz, 
with no more than 0.07%Total Harmonic 
Distortion, is norhmg to sneeze at. 

But raw power means nothing. 
What’s important is how that power is 
delivered. In the case of the STR-V7, it's 
brought to you by Sony in a very classy 
package. 

You get a combination of features 
and controls that are impressive on 
their own—but almost unheard of in a 
single machine. 

To start with, we've built in a Dolby 
system, for decoding Dolbyized FM 
broadcasts. 

The advantages of our tuner, 


though, need no decoding. They 
include a normal and narrow FM IF 
bandwidth selector. It makes life simple 
for people in areas where their signals 
are crowded together elbow to elbow 

In our preamp section, the V7 
comes equipped with a special phono 
EQ circuitry.Thanks to Sony's high IQ.it 
allows for direct connection of a low- 
output, moving-coil cartridge phono 
source. Without calling for an external 
step-up transformer or pre-preamp. 

When you're gifted with as much 
power as the V7, you need a way to 
keep track of it. This receiver keeps 
tabs with two power-output meters, 
monitoring the power being fed to the 
speakers. So overload can’t result from 
oversight. 


And all that power comes from our 
direct coupled DC power amp. And our 
power is stable, thanks to a high-effi- 
ciency, high regulation toroidal-coil 
transformer. 

There’s a lot more to the STR-V7 
than power. This receiver takes the best 
that contemporary technology has to 
offer, and offers it in a single machine. 

Other manufacturers may have 
the power to bring you power. But only 
Sony has the power to bring you more 
than just power. 



© 1978 Sony Industries, a division of Sony Corp. of America, 9 West 57, N.Y., N Y 10019 Sony is a trademark of Sony Corp. 
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For 

Someone 

Special 


LETTISH FROM THE PUBIUISIHIIEIRt 



A gift of lasting value. 
The Cross soft tip pen 
is an expressive writing | 
instrument. In lustrous 
chrome, gold filled, and 
sterling silver. From 
twelve to 

twenty-five dollars.* 


CROSS’ 

SINCE 1046 



DelNAGRO: TODAY THE STORY. TOMORROW THE WORLD OPEN 


The onetime terror of the Barracks Bar 
stood in the grand ballroom of New 
York's Biltmore Hotel last week and 
faced up to an unsettling truth. "It was 
the first time in my life that I wasn’t 
the best pool shooter in the house,” says 
Mike DelNagro, whose story on the 
World Open Pool Championship be¬ 
gins on page 84. Which is not to say 
that at 31 DelNagro is the world’s 
youngest retired hustler, merely that he 
had something of a misspent youth. 

DelNagro has been a pool player 
since he was 12, and even in service he 
somehow managed to spend more time 
at the base pool hall than on KP. He 
was the two-time champion of McGuire 
Air Force Base (1969, ’70) and the 
champion of Hickam AFB in Hawaii 
(1972). As for the Barracks Bar, it is a 
popular watering hole just up the road 
a piece from the main gate at McGuire 
in Wrightstown, N.J. in which Del¬ 
Nagro worked as a bartender on off- 
duty evenings. "The bartending paid 
me $15 a shift,” says DelNagro. “while 
the pool games brought in from $60 to 
$70 a night.” 

DelNagro was well prepared for mil¬ 
itary sharpshooting by his boyhood in 
Buffalo. “There was an elegantly shab¬ 
by old pool table in the basement of St. 
Ann’s School,” says DelNagro. “The 
kids played baseball by day and shot 
pool by night.” It was the early handi¬ 
caps that made the game so much easier 
later on: at St. Ann’s the kids played 
with warped or broken-off cue sticks, 
and also decided that certain shots had 
to be made blindfolded. By the time he 
went into the Air Force in 1968. Del¬ 
Nagro was ready to take on all challeng¬ 
ers. The trophies he won are now door¬ 


stops back home, a fair indication of 
how the family regards Mike’s talent. 

But, tournaments aside, the toughest 
test of a pool player is how he reacts 
under pressure, and this is where Del¬ 
Nagro lives. “When money got short 
at the end of the month. 1 would oc¬ 
casionally play for $5 a game—when I 
didn’t have the $5,” he says. "That’s 
real pressure. It was close a couple of 
times, but I never lost.” 

Time was when Mike and wife Mary 
would visit a poolroom owned by a 
brother-in-law. By way of introduction. 
Mary would unplug the jukebox and 
then announce proudly to the sudden¬ 
ly hushed crowd, “The best pool play¬ 
er in the house just walked in. Does 
anybody want to play him?” 

DelNagro cautioned her against that 
sort of introduction w hen Mary accom¬ 
panied him to the opening night of the 
Biltmore tournament. “I rarely play 
pool anymore.” he says. "And not at all 
in the last six months or so. All of the 52 
competitors would have beaten me.” 

But that was last week. After writ¬ 
ing his story. DelNagro has gone back 
into training. With good reason: he 
plans to enter next year's world open 
with the assurance that SI will pay his 
$300 entry fee and also underwrite the 
cost of renting a tuxedo. It seems a fair 
enough proposition for one who plays 
well under pressure. If DelNagro 
doesn't win the tournament, he’s fired. 
Or at least banished to the Barracks Bar 
until he earns our money back. 



•Suggested Prices 
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Vic Braden says. "You can play tennis 
500% better than you do now." And in 
VIC BRADEN'S TENNIS FOR THE 
FUTURE he shows you how. Vic's 
secret weapon—well-known to the 
millions who have seen him on TV—is 
his sense of humor. But the jokes 
aren’t just for laughs. Vie s humor will 
relax you, jolt you out of your bad 
habits, and help to make each lesson 
absolutely unforgettable. Try these 
Braden one-liners on for size: 

• If you re worried about your oppo¬ 
nent's next shot while you're hitting 
your own, don't bother—because 
your shot isn’t going over in the first 
place 

• The main goal in tennis is simple 
Keep all your shots deep and in play 
and you'll be famous by Friday. 

• You can 7 hit a helium ball and 
attack; that's like throwing a hand 
grenade and running underneath it. 

• When you are swinging in a north¬ 
erly direction and the ball keeps 
heading south, you are very likely 
watching your opponent instead of 
the ball. 

• If you can walk to the drinking foun¬ 
tain without falling over, you have 
the physical ability to play tennis 
well. 


With over 200 photographs and illustrations Si 2 95 

A Sports Illustrated Book 

Published by 

Little, Brown 

' PUBLISHERS 


"Vic Braden is the world's 
number one tennis 

coach.'*— Jack Kramer 


Vic Braden's ideas are 
going to change the game 
of tennis from the ground 
up-and in VIC BRADEN'S 
TENNIS FOR THE FUTURE 
you'll learn how. You'll find 
out how Vic uses high¬ 
speed photography and 
special measuring devices 
at his Tennis College, in the 
world's first truly scientific 
study of tennis technique. You'll get the 
benefit of Vic's 22 years of successful 
coaching—plus his training as a psy¬ 
chologist. VIC BRADEN'S TENNIS FOR 
THE FUTURE is your key to a total revo- 


to stroke production, strategy, dealing 
with stress, and training for the game. 


500% better is Vic's promise. And he's 


lution in tennis—a whole new approach not joking. 

Vic Braden's Tennis 
for the Future 

by Vic Braden and Bill Bruns 






Gasoline made simple. 

A lot of the new ears tend to be choosy when it comes to fuel. 
Most of them have catalytic converters, which means they 
are designed to accept nothing but unleaded gas. 

Hondas are different. All our new cars—the Civic 1200, the 
Civic CVCC, and the Honda Accord—operate without 
a catalytic converter. So you can take your pick of regular or 
unleaded gasoline. As for premium, there is no benefit 
and it’s a waste of money. 

Of course, whichever gas you use, you can go a long way on 
it in a Honda. Our best mileage car, the Civic CVCC 
5-Speed, was rated at 47 mpg for highway driving, 37 mpg city, 
according to EPA estimates. 



©1978 American Honda Motor Co.. Inc. (iivic 1200 and I londamatie arc 1 londa trademarks. 






















Our lowest EPA mileage estimate was received by the 
Civic 1200 with 2-speed manually-selected Hondamatic 
transmission: 30 mpg highway, 23 mpg city. All estimates 
are lower for California and high altitude areas. Also, the Civic 
1200 is not available in California or in high altitude areas. 


Although we’re happy to tell you about our 1978 EPA mileage 
figures, we want to be realistic about them. So please 
keep in mind that EPA estimates are the result of laboratory 
tests and are offered only as a means of comparison. 

Therefore, your mileage will vary depending on such things 
as where you drive, how you drive,your car’s condition, and 
optional equipment. 



Still and all, a Honda makes the neighborhood service station 
a nice place to visit. You get your choice of 
gas pumps when you drive in. And very 
good mileage after you drive out. 

Now, how could we make gasoline any 
simpler than that? 


ESQEZ1E3S 

We make it simple. 










Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











Everything you’ve always wanted 
to know about starting the barbecue 
but hated to ask your brother-in-law. 




bfiriTw 


andtasf 




1 Start with 
• America’s #1 
charcoal: Kingsford." 
All charcoal is not the 
same. Kingsford has a 
special fast lighting 
ingredient, so its 
edges catch quickly 
and the fire spreads 
fast. That’s the 
Kingsford Edge. 


Wait at least 
one minute before 
lighting to allow fluid 
to penetrate. 


With these tips plus 
the Kingsford Edge, 
you’ve got everything 
you need to start a 
great barbecue— 
without the help of 
your brother-in-law. 

©1978 Kingsford Company 
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^•Pile coals into 
a mound and 
soak them 
well with 
starter 
fluid. 

















Edited by BRlfCE NEWMAN 


KILLING A GOOD BILL WITH KINDNESS 

Five members of a House Judiciary sub¬ 
committee last week dealt the U. S. 
Olympic movement a stunning blow, vot¬ 
ing unanimously to strike from HR. 
12626 (commonly known as the Olym¬ 
pic Sports Bill) an appropriation for $30 
million to institute several important 
changes in the shape and direction of 
amateur sports in this country. The mon¬ 
ey was deleted from the bill—which 
had already sailed through the Senate 
(Scorecard, May 8)—on a motion by 
Thomas N. Kindness (R., Ohio), who 
expressed skepticism that this would be 
a onetime request from the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Committee. 

The bill now goes back to the full Ju¬ 
diciary Committee, then to the House 
floor, and finally to a House-Senate con¬ 
ference committee to iron out differences 
in the two bills, which at this point are 
considerable. The fate of the $30 mil¬ 
lion—$18 million of which was ear¬ 
marked for the reorganization of the am¬ 
ateur sports bureaucracy, the other $12 
million to go to a badly needed sports 
training program—will be determined 
when Congress returns from its recess 
after Labor Day. 

The subcommittee chairman, George 
Danielson (D.. Calif.), says. “There is a 
50-50 chance some money, like the $18 
million part, may be restored by the full 
committee.” 

The USOC has steadfastly insisted that 
the bill represented a request for what it 
called “seed money,” and that the Olym¬ 
pic Committee will never show up on 
Capitol Hill with its hand out. “I can’t un¬ 
derstand why the subcommittee can’t ap¬ 
preciate that the financing is inseparable 
from the rest of the bill,” says USOC Ex¬ 
ecutive Director F. Don Miller. “The 
money is absolutely imperative to the 
successful reorganization of amateur 
sports in this country." 

One purpose of the bill was to put an 
end to the constant jurisdictional bick¬ 
ering between amateur sanctioning bod¬ 
ies like the AAU and the NCAA, both 


of which belong to the 43-member 
USOC. If nothing else, this surprising leg¬ 
islative defeat has drawn those fractious 
bodies closer together than ever. “We’ve 
never fought for anything as hard.” says 
USOC Director of Communications Bob 
Paul. “Working to get the money rein¬ 
stated in this bill is the first time we’ve 
ever had all our organizations aligned be¬ 
hind a single effort." 

AU REVOIR, SAM 

Since wily old Sam Pollock became gen¬ 
eral manager of the Montreal Canadiens 
13 years ago. the team has won nine Stan¬ 
ley Cups, including the last three. Two 
weeks ago Peter and Edward Bronfman 
sold the Canadiens to Molson Breweries 
for a reported $23 million, which would 
indicate that Pollock's 55,000 shares of 
stock—roughly 516% of the team—were 
worth about SI.25 million. Now Pollock, 
52, is telling friends that he will retire 
from the Canadiens before the start of the 
upcoming NHL season. When Sam goes, 
the gap between Montreal and the other 
16 teams in the NHL will close consider¬ 
ably—and Canadiens’ stock may not be 
quite so valuable. 

SEMI-ENDANGERED SPECIES 

Eleven years ago the Federal government 
became concerned enough about the 
dwindling alligator population to declare 
the reptile endangered, thus making all 
hunting and trapping of alligators illegal. 
Months ago. however, the Department of 
the Interior demoted the alligator to the 
“threatened” list in Florida and certain 
other key areas in the South, which 
means that instead of being relocated in 
the Everglades and other unpopulated 
areas, “nuisance alligators” are killed by 
state-licensed trappers. According to 
game officials, over one two-month peri¬ 
od 580 nuisance alligators were de¬ 
stroyed. Bristled George Campbell, head 
of the Southwest Florida Regional Alliga¬ 
tor Association, “So a law finally works 
and they decide to take it off the books. 
That’s like doing away with the 55-miles- 


per-hour law because it’s working too 
well; it's saving people’s lives." 

The Federal Register of July 25 also 
reports that the Fish and Wildlife Ser¬ 
vice has deregulated the Mexican duck, 
and will provide it with “a more ap¬ 
propriate level of protection” under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918. You 
may not be concerned about the fate of 
the Mexican duck, but The Washington 
Post, conscience of a grateful nation, is. 
In a recent editorial, the Post reported 
the following: 

“This [Fish and Wildlife Service’s de¬ 
cision] ... was based on the discovery 
that the great majority of Mexican ducks 
(Anas diazi ) have been interbreeding 
with the common mallard (Anas platy- 
rhynchos ) and have thus protected them¬ 
selves by producing the heartier duck 
(Anas platyrhynchos diazi). 

“The service found that \ .. all pres¬ 
ently known methods of karyotyping, al- 
lozymic variation analysis and protein 
analysis would not provide sufficiently re¬ 
liable insight as to the taxonomic rela¬ 
tionship between diazi and platyrhyn¬ 
chos.' and that ‘most of these methods 
have great difficulty in separating con¬ 
generic. let alone conspecific. taxa.’ We 
agree.” 

And so do we. We think. 

HORSE OF A DIFFERENT COLOR 

Unlike most human beings, horses are 
fairly finicky about what they will put in 
their mouths. A bag of oats, a jug of wa¬ 
ter —it’s easy to see why Omar Khayyam 
didn't write a lot of poems about horses. 
Give a horse a carrot, or even a wormy 
old apple, and he’s happy, but just try to 
get one to split an order of truffles and 
scrod with you, and see what it gets you. 
Heartache. 

Lee’s Best is the name of Trainer-Driv¬ 
er Virgil White’s prize pacer, a 6-year- 
old gelding that White is campaigning at 
Louisville Downs. The horse eats oats 
and carrots, but what really sends him is 
to park a good-sized wad of chewing to¬ 
bacco between his cheek and gum. 

White was grooming Lee’s Best one 
day not long ago, and when he reached 
for his pouch of tobacco to load up him¬ 
self, the horse began nuzzling the pack. 
"I just took a good fingerful out and hand¬ 
ed it to him,” says White, “and he just 
ate it up. Now when I get a pack out or 
have it anywhere near him, he expects a 
chew of tobacco. It makes no difference 
to him whether it’s Red Man or Union 
continued 



SCORECARD continued 


Workman. That’s the two I normally 
chew. Whatever I’ve got. well, he’s hap¬ 
py with it.” 

Lee's Best politely swallows the tobac¬ 
co, and though he may drool occasion¬ 
ally, he never spits. Nevertheless, visi¬ 
tors to the backstretch have shown great 
interest in the horse’s penchant for to¬ 
bacco. "It kind of fascinates them,” says 
White. “I tell them to step back because 
the chewing isn’t so bad, but when he 
starts spitting you have to watch out.” 

Since White acquired the horse in a 
$4,000 claiming race last March, he has 
been to the post 27 times, won eight races 
and finished in the money 16 more times. 
But White is careful never to give Lee’s 
Best his chaw within 24 hours of a race. 



because if nicotine shows up in the post¬ 
race urine test. White can be fined or sus¬ 
pended, and could lose his racing license. 
Besides, it takes that long for the horse 
to get the stains off his teeth in case he 
needs to have his picture taken in the 
winner’s circle. 

HAIR TODAY, GONE TOMORROW 

An amateur soccer player whose toupee 
slipped during a game sued its manufac¬ 
turer in a Welsh court, claiming lie had 
suffered pain and embarrassment. The 
judge was told that when Norman Bol- 
land, a 32-ycar-old butcher from Over- 
ton, headed the ball, it pushed his “dream 
head of hair” over his eyes. On hearing 
the laughter of the other players, he 
ripped up the toupee on the spot. The 
toupee-makers agreed to an out-of-court 
settlement of ,£355. the only condition 


being that Bolland give them back the 
pieces. 

EMPIRE BUILDING 

An event well worth noting—for a num¬ 
ber of good reasons—took place at Syra¬ 
cuse University last week. It was called 
the Empire State Games—in effect. New 
York State’s own cut-down version of the 
Olympics. Remarkably, the Games drew 
4.817 participants, all legal residents of 
New York. That total, believe it or not, 
made the Empire State Games the larg¬ 
est Olympic-type amateur competition 
ever held in the U.S.—including the 1932 
Summer Olympics in Los Angeles (which 
had 1,408 participants), the 1932 Winter 
Games at Lake Placid (307) and the re¬ 
cent National Sports Festival at Colo¬ 
rado Springs (2,165). 

Even more significant than the num¬ 
ber of athletes in Syracuse is the fact that 
they were only the creme de la creme of 
the Empire State competition—finalists 
selected after a series of statewide elim¬ 
inations that began late last spring in¬ 
volving 50,000 participants. They ranged 
in age from eight to 76 and they com¬ 
peted in a 21-sport menu of events, 
Olympic in flavor, ranging from water 
polo to Greco-Roman wrestling, from 
team handball to field hockey. 

Such a massive grass-roots effort to in¬ 
spire wide and intensive interest in the 
sometimes esoteric events of the Olym¬ 
pics—and to spotlight potential Olym¬ 
pians while they are still in embryonic 
form—is, of course, routine behind the 
Iron Curtain. But this is the first time any¬ 
thing of this scope has been attempted 
in the U.S. True, the Empire State Games 
were not cheap: they cost $625,000, 
which was appropriated by the state leg¬ 
islature. Yet it is hard to think of a bet¬ 
ter way to spend tax money on sports 
than through a program that involves so 
many thousands in such a variety of 
games. It is said that last week's event 
was only the first of a scries of sue h games 
to be held in New York. With any luck, 
it is also only the first of a similar series 
in all of the other 49. 

LASIX 

Over the years, the use of the drug La¬ 
six, a diuretic used in sports primarily to 
control bleeding in horses, has attracted 
little attention at the nation's racetracks. 
However, it has been suspected of mask¬ 
ing other drugs, and Maryland trainer 
Ray Vogelman Jr. feels it is high time to 


determine whether Lasix indeed does 
have this effect. “They’re sure using 
something in Maryland,” Vogelman says. 
“They’re covering up something; some¬ 
thing is wrong when I can take a good 
horse to New York to win a $25,000 pot, 
then come down here and have the 
horse’s socks knocked off in a race with 
an $8,000 purse.” The use of Lasix is per¬ 
mitted in Maryland but prohibited in 
New York. 

Dr. Kenneth Fox, a Maryland veter¬ 
inarian, disagrees with Vogelman. call¬ 
ing his suspicion about Lasix’ masking 
powers “ridiculous and a hell of an ac¬ 
cusation.” Fox says, “The postrace urine 
tests are so accurate that drugs can be de¬ 
tected even with a 40-1 dilution.” 

Robert O. Baker, an owner of stan- 
dardbreds and thoroughbreds, recently 
completed a study of the use of drugs in 
racing for the Illinois Hooved Animal 
Humane Society, which was skeptical 
about the use of Lasix. "According to Dr. 
Robert L. Hamlin, in a paper presented 
before the American Association of 
Equine Practitioners," he wrote, “one of 
the factors for ... increased performance 
is that many trainers deprive a horse of 
water and feed for a good period of time 
before a race, and this practice combined 
with the administration of Lasix can 
cause a horse to run mildly dehydrated, 
and thus, the horse is carrying less weight. 

... Dr. Hamlin further stated that it is lu¬ 
dicrous to consider that the compound is 
used only to prevent [bleeding]. It is ob¬ 
vious to me that the compound is given 
either because the veterinarian or the 
trainer or both consider the compound to 
facilitate performance.” 

As for Lasix' ability to mask other 
drugs. Baker writes, "According to ... 
authorities, Lasix will mask not only Bu- 
tazolidin but even many other more dan¬ 
gerous drugs. The University of Ken¬ 
tucky, for example, found that Lasix can 
make the presence of powerful drugs like 
Methadone (narcotic analgesic similar to 
morphine) virtually undetectable.” 

Until the racing industry determines 
the truth about these important matters, 
its product will never be completely 
above suspicion. 

HE SAID IT 

• Jim Dickey, new Kansas Slate football 
coach: “Kansas Slate hasn't won a Big 
Eight championship in 40 years. I told 
them if I don’t win a championship in 
that same length of time. I’ll resign " end 
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YOU SEE OIL^^^H 
UNION CARBIDE SEES MORE... 







THE MOST VERSATILE 
RAW MATERIAL ON EARTH. 

Modem technology-much of it 
developed by Union Carbide- 
transforms oil and natural gas 
into thousands of vital petrochem¬ 
ical products: synthetic fabrics, 
plastics, even medicines. 

Yet, sadly, most oil and nat¬ 
ural gas are burned up, as fuel. 

Only four percent goes into 
petrochemicals. At Union Car¬ 
bide, we’re working on ways to 
make 

as we can, to build a 
for more 


JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR 
PRESCRIBED. 

The purity of the medicines 
you depend on may well begin 
with Union Carbide ingredients. 
We provide basic materials for 
everything from aspirin to 
sedatives and antibiotics. 


PLASTICS THAT SAVE GAS. 

FABRICS THAT SAVE BOTHER. 

Increasingly, we’re using oil to 
save gas—by turning it into 
strong, light plastics that trim 
cars’ weight and boost their 
mileage. Union Carbide also 
supplies automakers with petro¬ 
chemicals for everything from 
resilient urethane bumpers to 
polyethylene electrical insula¬ 
tion. We even make Prestone IP 
anti-freeze. 

Your carefree synthetic 
fabrics are petrochemicals, too. 
Union Carbide makes one of 
the basic ingredients in polyester, 
the most popular 
synthetic of all. 


PESTICIDES TO HELP FEED 
THE WORLD. 

Union Carbide pesticides are 
registered for control of a wide 
variety of crop-destroying 
pests. Around the world, 
they’re helping increase 
yields of rice, soybeans 
and other basic foods. 


BRIGHT FUTURES. 

Millions of pounds of Union 

Carbide solvents, 
resins and 
latexes help 
modem paints 
protect and 
beautify just 
about every¬ 
thing under 
the sun. And 
the rain. 


WORKING WITH NATURE TODAY, 

FOR THE RESOURCES WE’LL NEED TOMORROW. 

Union Carbide Corporation. 270 Park Avenue, NewWxk, N Y. 10017 
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ACROSS 
THE 
SEA TO 
GLORY 


Braving ups and downs and surviving the dread cold sink, 
three Albuquerque balloonists rode their Double Eagle II 
to a historic Atlantic crossing by CLfVE GAMMON 


T he sporl of ballooning conveys a 
dreamy image to those innocents 
who stand on the ground and watch. To 
them, it is obviously an activity designed 
for lazy summer afternoons. One imag¬ 
ines the meadows and corn fields pass¬ 
ing slowly beneath the gondola as the 
aeronauts drift along, the silence broken 
only by the pop of champagne corks. All 
of which is true in many cases. It is with 
long-distance ballooning that a harsher 
reality emerges—and no endeavor is as 
coldly real as an attempt to cross the At¬ 
lantic. Until last week nobody had ever 
made it. 

Even in summer the winds are capri¬ 
cious enough to create hazards aloft, and 
the seas below can be the wildest in the 
world. Since 1958. five balloonists have 
died in the 11 attempts to cross the At¬ 
lantic. In 1970 Rod and Pamela Ander¬ 
son and Malcolm Brighton set off aboard 
Free Life and were never seen again. In 
February 1974 Thomas Gatch disap- 

Soaring above an airfield near Le Havre, Eagle 
follows Lindbergh's path, while in the gondola 
the crew has little left to throw overboard. 


peared with his cluster of 10 helium bal¬ 
loons. Most recently, in August 1974, Bob 
Berger set out from Barnegat Bay. N.J., 
crashed in the ocean and was killed. In 
the eight other tries the balloonists lit¬ 
erally fell short, the closest attempt com¬ 
ing last month when two British balloon¬ 
ists went down 117 miles off the French 
coast. And then, on Friday, Aug. 11, up. 
up and away went Double Eagle. 

Perhaps no team of balloonists has 
ever been better prepared or better ad¬ 
vised than the three company presidents 
and pals from Albuquerque, Ben Abruz- 
zo. 48. Maxie Anderson, 44, and Larry 
Newman, 30. Abruzzo and Anderson 
also had the sobering experience of 
having tried once before and failed: last 
summer they had ditched off the coast 
of Iceland. 

But this time the aeronauts had lined 
up the most sophisticated communica¬ 
tions system ever seen in this seat-of-the- 


pants sport. Usually, Atlantic crossings— 
by balloons, yachts, rowboats or what¬ 
ever. and always from west to east 
because of prevailing winds—rely on 
overflying aircraft to radio positions back 
home. Abruzzo, Anderson and Newman 
were hooked into a Nimbus 6 satellite, 
which transmitted their exact latitude 
and longitude to Goddard Space Center 
in Washington. D.C. They backed up that 
system with a private Learjet. with 
messages from commercial airliners, low- 
frequency radio reports and, at times, 
ham radio operators. 

And then there was Double Eagle II. 
The rig cost some $70,000 of the S125.- 
000 expedition budget. The principal fea¬ 
ture of the rig was a blaek-and-silver 
nylon envelope rising 11 stories above a 
twin-hulled gondola-boat. The gondola 
itself was small, 6Vi feet by 6 feet. “It's a 
closet if you stand it upright,” says An¬ 
derson. Filled with 160.000 cubic feet of 
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DOUBLE EAGLE continued 

helium, the envelope was 65 feel in diam¬ 
eter. with the top portion painted silver to 
reflect the sunlight and stabilize the ex¬ 
pansion of helium as it heated. (A helium 
balloon is far different from the hot-air 
variety. The latter is lifted as a propane 
burner heats air in the envelope and is for 
short hops only. Helium balloons, inflat¬ 
ed with the lighter-than-air gas, are for 
long distances; control, such as it is, is ac¬ 
complished by ballasting.) 

The way Abruzzo, Anderson and 
Newman had it figured. Double Eagle II 
would not touch down on the first avail¬ 
able European soil. They wanted to real¬ 
ly nail down a world record by sailing 
across Ireland, across Wales, southern 
England and on into France, fetching up 
at Le Bourget on the outskirts of Paris, 
where Charles Lindbergh had ended his 
Atlantic crossing in 1927. With that in 
mind, they put a No. 50 on the balloon 
to mark the 50th anniversary of the Spirit 
of St. Louis flight. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
the adventure was Weather Services 
Corp. of New Bedford, Mass., which the 
balloonists retained. Its chief meteorol¬ 


ogist. Bob Rice, says that meteorologists 
know less about their subject than any 
other scientists—and then dispels that 
image with a series of rapid-fire analy¬ 
ses. “Most flights fail because they de¬ 
viate to the north or south,” he says. “The 
biggest fear is of an Azores high, which 
can grab a balloon and drift it south be¬ 
tween the Azores and Portugal; the craft 
would continue south and west and nev¬ 
er recover. So you look for a pattern that 
is going to minimize the Azores influ¬ 
ence and also protect you from any push 
to the north, such as a mid-Atlantic storm 
can bring about. You need exactly the 
right components in a constantly chang¬ 
ing weather pattern.” 

While the aeronauts were parked in a 
clover field at Presque Isle, Maine, Rice 
set up his weather watch in New Bed¬ 
ford, and on Aug. 11 the components 
came together. “You think of storms as 
villains,” Rice says, “but a storm system 
developed southeast of Greenland, which 
was ideal for us. We felt the storm would 
track slowly at 12 to 15 knots instead of 
the usual 25 to 30, which meant that the 
balloonists could stay with it long 
enough, probably, to get across.” He 
flashed the word. Coordinator Jim 
Mitchell says. “The crew wasn’t exactly 
shot out of a gun when the call came, 
but they sure were bundled up and 
pushed through the door.” 

At 5:35 p.m. Double Eagle started to 
inflate, its silver crest rising slowly in the 
air like the wrapper of a giant candy bar 
while the black nylon body trembled un¬ 
der the noise of the helium being released 
under pressure from tanks. The crew 
clambered aboard and. two hours behind 
schedule, took off. There was one ago¬ 
nizing dip afer 3,000 yards, but then the 
Double Eagle stabilized itself and shot 
upward on a northerly course for New 
Brunswick. Loaded into the gondola with 
the balloonists were 600 pounds of lead 
and 5,450 pounds of sand for ballast. 

The 5,000 or so who were on hand for 
the takeoff were suitably impressed, with 
one exception. That was Merle Sprague, 
who had rented his clover field to the bal¬ 
loonists for $100 after Anderson had 
knocked at his door one day to ask about 
it. Sprague, who has two cows and grows 
hay, clover and vegetables, cast a dour 
New England eye on the proceedings. 
“Something always happens and it prob¬ 
ably will now,” he said. Someone point¬ 
ed out that Sprague would become part 
of history if the flight succeeded. “I don’t 


think it will,” he said. In fact, his main 
concern was the clover patch being tram¬ 
pled by the most folks since John F. Ken¬ 
nedy had campaigned there in 1960. The 
more he thought about it, the more 
Sprague reckoned that he had rented it 
too cheaply. (He was later to relent and 
allow that it was worth it; he said his clo¬ 
ver field had put Presque Isle on the map.) 

By Saturday morning Double Eagle 
had crossed Prince Edward Island, al¬ 
though. as happens with Atlantic at¬ 
tempts, most of the world was blissfully 
unaware of the flight. By Monday eve¬ 
ning, Aug. 14. the balloon was sailing 
along some 600 miles northeast of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, with Abruzzo, 
Anderson and Newman suffering the 
sting of intense cold in the open gon¬ 
dola. (On their previous attempt, Abruz¬ 
zo had developed severe frostbite and 
had vowed never to take such a foolhar¬ 
dy trip again.) Meanwhile, a new storm 
system had developed east of Newfound¬ 
land, right behind them. And by late 
Tuesday came perhaps the most crucial 
decision of the flight. 

“We felt strongly that they needed to 
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get to a higher altitude,” says Rice. “We 
figured if they continued low, at about 
13,500 feet, they would get themselves 
into a westerly system; they were too 
close to the storm. At the same time, we 
realized that it would be very difficult 
for them to maintain themselves at 
21.000 to 23,000 feet in subzero Fahr¬ 
enheit temperatures, even though there 
would be no wind sensation since they 
would be traveling at wind speed. And 
we also knew that up there in their own 
little micro-climate the natural inclina¬ 
tion would be for them to drop to a more 
comfortable altitude. So that was it. We 
radioed them, figuring that even if we 
didn’t get them they would probably 
reach the same decision on their own, 
since we had gone over this point several 
times.” 

The message got through, and up went 
Double Eagle. “It was the difference be¬ 
tween 40 Fahrenheit and minus 16," says 
Anderson, “and, oh, how you shiver. We 
had learned from going into the ocean 
on our first flight that you don’t wear 
down-filled clothes; they soak up the wa¬ 
ter if you have to ditch. So it was woof 


or cellulose. We happened to be wear¬ 
ing, it’s ironic, Icelandic sweaters.” 

The three balloonists were the kind of 
ethnically mixed team that delighted the 
makers of World War II movies. Abruz- 
zo is the ebullient Italian who bubbles 
over with conversation. Anderson is the 
Nordic, quiet-spoken and reserved. New¬ 
man is the young Jewish lad who is a 
must in every such cast. In the true mov¬ 
ie-script spirit, their wives had packed ol¬ 
ives for Abruzzo to munch on, sardines 
for Anderson (“You have to remember 
to wipe off your mouth before you put 
on your oxygen mask”) and bagels and 
lox for Newman. 

All of which went overboard when 
Rice flashed the alert to climb. “It isn’t 
the simple 'chuck some lead over the side’ 
operation that you might think,” says An¬ 
derson. “When the sun goes down, or 
the balloon drifts into a cloud, the he¬ 
lium contracts inside the envelope, the 
balloon loses lift and it descends. You 
must throw over the appropriate amount 
of ballast to control the drop. The pro¬ 
cedure takes as long as two hours be¬ 
cause we have to do if cautiously, by feel. 


After all. it’s the only way we have of nav¬ 
igating. During the two hours of nightly 
ballasting we were so busy there was very 
little talk.” 

And then came Wednesday afternoon, 
Aug. 16, with Double Eagle almost 120 
hours out of Merle Sprague’s clover 
patch. They were at 21,000 feet over the 
Atlantic, drifting at a lovely 14 knots to¬ 
ward the coast of Ireland. They had al¬ 
ready beaten the continuous flight-time 
record of 107'/ 2 hours set in 1976 by Ed 
Yost of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., another At¬ 
lantic adventurer who had ultimately 
ditched 700 miles off Portugal. And by 
their reckoning, the crossing would be 
achieved by 7:30 p.m. At that moment 
they hit the cold sink. 

A cold sink sounds like an evil entity 
out of Tolkien. For balloonists, it is, in 
fact, evil enough; the cold mass into 
which the balloon drifts obscures the sun 
and causes the craft to lose its heating ca¬ 
pability. Altitude is lost, both suddenly 
and dangerously. Anderson recalls how 
beautiful the cloud deck looked as they 
hit it. “The afternoon sun was shining 
right on it. But then it was as if we had 
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After landing in a wheat field 60 miles from Paris. Double Eagle II was swarmed over by souvenir hunters, some of whom chewed off hunks of fabric. 








There may be a monument in Mme CoquereTs wheat field one day. but last Thursday only a patch of the silver nylon balloon marked the historic landing site 


DOUBLE EAGLE continued 

suddenly gone into a whirlpool. The bal¬ 
loon came right down from 22,000 feet— 
maybe it could have been as high as 
24,000 feet at the time—to 4,000 feet. 
We thought it was all over. In fact, if we 
had penetrated the cloud deck, if we had 
sunk right through it, that would have 
been the end of the flight. We would have 
been held there in the shadow and we 
couldn't have risen again. We would have 
gone into the ocean. But there was an 
open spot in the cloud deck—one open 
spot—and we hit it. Even at that, we had 
to grab hammers and axes: we almost 
ripped the gondola apart to reduce 
weight. We had already thrown over 
most of our sand and lead ballast: now 
we tore everything out of the gondola. 
We threw our sleeping bags out: every¬ 
thing. As we plummeted down, we were 
all scared stiff." 

Two hours elapsed before the envel¬ 
ope picked up enough heat from the sun 
to raise them to a safer altitude. And then, 
when darkness came, the equipment 


started to ice. But at 10 p.m. Eagle was 
over Ireland and history had been made. 

When the balloon reached the Irish 
coast, sailing along in the darkness, the 
news media, indifferent at the start of 
the crossing, were beginning to respond. 
In fact, the whole world woke up to the 
adventure. At dawn next morning, when 
Double Eagle reached the coast of south 
Wales, thousands of people were wait¬ 
ing for it. Now brought down to 11.000 
feet, it was clearly visible through the 
early morning light. Ken Barneit. an aux¬ 
iliary coastguardsman at Fishguard. Pem¬ 
brokeshire, spotted it at 5:30 a.m. "It 
looked strange," he said, “a silver ball in 
the sky. like an inverted pear. It was a 
beautiful morning. The rising sun made 
the silver glow red and pink." 

Double Eagle continued sailing along 
across the Bristol Channel and southern 
England. More thousands, many still in 
their nightclothes, came out to watch it 
floating south. A British Airways Con¬ 
corde radioed a welcome. As the balloon 
crossed the French coast at Le Havre, 
local radio programs were interrupted by 


messages broadcast from the balloon, and 
the aeronauts’ three wives, who had been 
waiting in London, flew' alongside wav¬ 
ing hello from a light aircraft. The spirit 
of Lindbergh was much invoked. At 
Deauville, racegoers at the horse track 
trained their binoculars on Double Ea¬ 
gle II as the balloonists tried to make up 
their minds whether or not to land there. 
They decided to press on. 

It was 4:30 p.m.. and the possibility 
of reaching Le Bourget was on their 
minds. By this point even the electronic 
gear had been jettisoned, except for one 
radio; all the computing equipment they 
had used on the way over was gone, even 
Larry Newman's hang glider, on which 
he had planned to make a final descent. 
A little food, some water and a few bags 
of ballast sand was all that was left. 

“We tried to vector them into Paris 
using different wind levels.” Bob Rice 
says, “but we just ran out of time. That 
was only the frosting on the cake, any¬ 
way.” Now. as the three balloonists tried 
to make their final objective, they 
dumped the last of the ballast sand over 
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Route Nationale 13, which was already 
jammed with cars tracking them. And 
finally, at 7:49 p.m. last Thursday eve¬ 
ning, they gently settled in the middle of 
Mme. Rachel Coquerel’s wheat field at 
Miserey, near Evreuz, some 60 miles 
northwest of Paris. 

It is safe to say that the Coquerels were 
about the only folks in France not entire¬ 
ly delighted by the touchdown. Surveying 
her trampled wheat, 3|/J acres of it ripe 
for harvesting. Mme. Coquerel said, 
“How can I put this nicely? Who is going 
to compensate us for our wheat?" And as 
she wondered, the balloonists clambered 
out of the gondola to be surrounded by a 
crowd so hysterical that some even used 
their teeth to tear away souvenir frag¬ 
ments of Double Eagle II. 

The roads surrounding Miserey had 
been clogged for half an hour before the 
landing. "As we came down,” says 
Abruzzo, “the sun was shining, and all 
around were fields, beautiful fields, with 
thousands of people pouring into them. 
As soon as we touched ground, we were 
surrounded. I was pleased and satisfied 
to be on the ground but I was sad. too. 
We wanted to make Le Bourget, but the 
winds just weren’t favorable. We were 
only 50 miles short. But we did cover 
3.000 miles or so in six days, we set the 
world distance record and we crossed the 
Atlantic. We can’t complain.” 

Maxie Anderson says, “There was no 
problem about the landing itself, only 
about the spectators. They were crazy. 
They were more excited than we were. 
They just rushed on top of the balloon 
and started to tear it to pieces. I suppose 
there is nothing left of it now. We were 
nearly crushed to death in the crowd. 
Wc had to fight our way through, and 
the French army helicopter that picked 
us up only cleared them away by start¬ 
ing its engine. We’re not complaining, 
though. We’re delighted everyone is so 
happy and we're delighted to be back on 
the ground. It makes so much difference 
to the way you feel. Wc took turns sleep¬ 
ing. but there was damn little room. It 
was so cold that no one could sleep very 
long in case he froze to death.” 

By the time the helicopter arrived 
there were already 5.000 Frenchmen in 
Mme. Coquerel’s wheat (Horrifically for 
her. there is now a suggestion that a mon¬ 


ument be erected in the middle of the 
field. Is there no respect anywhere for 
growing crops?). The next stop was 
French customs at Le Bourget. where the 
three men discovered that somehow their 
passports were missing, either tossed 
overboard with the ballast or lost in the 
brouhaha at Miserey. The technicality 
was overlooked: the U.S. Embassy indi¬ 
cated it would issue them passports. 

The three aeronauts and their wives 
were quartered in the residence of the 
U.S. Ambassador on the rue du Faubourg 
St. Honore—where Larry Newman 
pulled the short straw to decide who 
would sleep in the bed occupied by 
Charles Lindbergh 50 years before. 

The frenzy of “Le Ballon” continued 
in Paris over the weekend. Bartenders in¬ 
vented cocktails for the occasion, with 
one popular balloonists bomb containing 
one part vodka, one part Grand Marnier, 
a shot of bourbon and a dash of gre¬ 
nadine. all flamed with cognac. (Not to 
be outdone. Ned's El Portal Lounge back 
in Albuquerque offered a Double Eagle 
Special: rum. peach brandy. Galliano and 
a dash of cream.) 

To hear the folks in Albuquerque tell 
it, they had been confident all along. A 
local seer calling himself Agonisces Ramu 
said that he had conjured a “picturiza- 
tion” of the three men crossing the At¬ 
lantic and landing “with all the people 


shouting their hurrahs.” In particular, he 
pointed out, Abruzzo was in just the right 
cycle. And New Mexico Governor Jerry 
Apodaca declared lavishly, "Through 
your gallant efforts you have set a rec¬ 
ord in the great tradition of the conquis- 
tadores who centuries ago ventured out 
conquering new frontiers.” 

More fun is planned for the heroes’ re¬ 
turn. including a ticker-tape parade in Al¬ 
buquerque. although nobody is entirely 
sure where the ticker tape is going to 
come from or how it is going to be show¬ 
ered down from a dizzy height, a near im¬ 
possibility in a city where the buildings 
are mostly two-story adobe structures. 

The balloonists would not be heading 
home for a few days at least, although 
when they do they will move fast, hav¬ 
ing accepted a free trip aboard an Air 
France Concorde. And now they have 
other plans. The idea came to Abruzzo 
in the middle of the night on Thursday, 
when you would have expected him to 
be deeply asleep. How about circumnav¬ 
igating the world by balloon & la Jules 
Verne's Phileas Fogg? Thirty days is what 
it should take, he reckons. Anderson is 
not entirely dismissive. "All great proj¬ 
ects start as ideas," he points out. 

“Ces merveilleux fous volants," Figa¬ 
ro called them last week: those marvelous 
flying idiots. Around the world? They’re 
just crazy enough to make it. end 



Anderson. Abruzzo and Newman acknowledge 
cheers of the crowd before heading for Paris. 


CLOSE ENCOUNTER OF 
THE WORST KIND 


When Affirmed cut off A/ydar in the 
backsfretch of the Travers, he became 
a loser even though he finished first 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


Y ears from now arguments will still 
be raging about what really hap¬ 
pened on that August afternoon at Sar¬ 
atoga in the 1978 Travers, the oldest con¬ 
tinuously run stakes race in the country. 
This much is sure: Affirmed, the Triple 
Crown champion, lost for the first time 
this year because of a foul, and Alydar. 
who was declared the winner, was this 
close to being killed. Moreover, Laffit 
Pincay Jr., an outstanding jockey, may 
be remembered longer for his controver¬ 
sial ride in the Travers than for his thou¬ 
sands of winners. And Laz Barrera. Af- 
firmed’s trainer, was so upset that he 
virtually accused Angel Cordero, who 
rode Shake Shake Shake, one of the two 
other horses in the race, of conspiring to 
interfere with Alfirmed so that Alydar 
could win. 

For two months Saratoga Springs had 
readied itself for the I09ih Travers, 
where Affirmed and Alydar. one of the 
best animal acts in history, would be pre¬ 
sented for the I Oth time. Pincay was to 
be aboard Affirmed only because his reg¬ 
ular jockey, Steve Cauthen, had been in¬ 
jured in a spill at Saratoga on Aug. 9. 
just one day after riding Affirmed to a 
spectacular victory by a half length over 
Sensitive Prince in the Jim Dandy, a prep 
for the Travers. 

But Pincay had ridden Affirmed twice 
before, once at Hollywood in 1977 and 
at Santa Anita this spring when Cauthen 
was sitting out a suspension, and both 
limes he had won. Nonetheless, it was 
suggested that Affirmed without Cauthen 
was like Silver without the Lone Rang¬ 
er. and in the days leading up to the Tra¬ 
vers. a lot of people were asking the same 
question: “How much will the loss of 
Cauthen hurt Affirmed's chances?" 

Three days before the race Alydar’s 
trainer. John Veitch. said, "I was certain 
that Sensitive Prince would go into the 


Travers after he had run so well against 
Affirmed in the Jim Dandy. When Allen 
Jcrkens decided this morning not to en¬ 
ter Sensitive Prince, it came as quite a 
surprise. I figured Sensitive Prince would 
run with Affirmed from the start and that 
might allow Alydar to lay up close to 
both of them and then make his big run 
through the stretch. 

“Without Sensitive Prince to help, 
we’ll have to come up with another plan. 
About the only thing I can think of is to 
force Pincay into a tactical error, to catch 
him asleep someplace along the line.” 

The desperate battles the two horses 
had fought in the Triple Crown races, as 
well as their tough races against each oth¬ 
er as 2-year-olds, were working on the 
nerves of both Veitch and Barrera. 

“Won’t this ever end?” Barrera asked 
one morning. “He always come back and 
fight again. The record is seven wins for 
Affirmed and two for Alydar. If this was 
boxing, he wouldn’t get no more shots 
at the title. For a young man who is sup¬ 
posed to be a good trainer. Veitch cer¬ 
tainly say some stupid things. He always 
say he has a new way to beat Affirmed. 
What new way? Seven out of nine and 
four losses in a row to Affirmed don’t 
show me any new way.” 

Barrera looked at the past pefor- 
mances of Shake Shake Shake and 
frowned. "He run for $16,000 claiming 
price in Puerto Rico in January.” the 
trainer said, “and then he win some al¬ 
lowance races. It don’t look to me like 
he belong in the Travers.” 

An hour before post time fans started 
to gather by the white-fenced paddock 
behind the clubhouse, standing four deep 
and stretching all the way out to the race¬ 
track. The paddock itself was choked 
with owners, trainers, media people and 
assorted swells and politicians. Affirmed, 
magnificent in appearance, calm in de¬ 
meanor. walked into the ring first and re¬ 
ceived a hand. After Affirmed. Shake 
Shake Shake and Nasty And Bold went 
into the paddock: finally Alydar entered. 
As he was being applauded the first flash 
of odds appeared on the tote board. Sur¬ 
prisingly. Alydar was the favorite at 1 to 


2 with Affirmed 9 to 5. By post time. 30 
minutes later. Affirmed was 3 to 5, Aly¬ 
dar was even money. 

At the start. Shake Shake Shake and 
Cordero broke quickly from the gate but 
were unable to steal off to a decisive lead. 
Affirmed remained close, and although 
Alydar was taken back to last place by 
Velasquez, he was never far behind. It ap¬ 
peared that Affirmed, with his speed, 
could move out ahead anytime he want¬ 
ed, but Shake Shake Shake stayed with 
him. After a couple of furlongs. Shake 
Shake Shake began to bear out, pushing 
Affirmed farther from the rail. With a 
half mile remaining. Affirmed was in 
front, but Velasquez, seeing that a slot 
was opening along the rail and certain 
that this was the fastest part of the track, 
steered Alydar up on the inside. 

Pincay, seemingly convinced that Aly¬ 
dar would run at him from the outside, 
appeared to panic when he saw Velas¬ 
quez coming on the inside. He headed 
Affirmed toward the rail and shut Alydar 
off. At that moment. Alydar was within a 
neck of Affirmed. As Affirmed veered in. 
Velasquez yanked on the reins, violently 
twisting Alydar’s head. The jockey was 
nearly pitched from his horse. Alydar. 
upon being pulled up so abruptly, struck 
the rail and lost his action, dropping six 
lengths behind. Somehow Velasquez got 
him back in gear and running once more 
around the turn and into the stretch, clos¬ 
ing the gap to only a length. But he could 
get no closer, and at the finish Affirmed 
was W* lengths in front. 

Immediately the “inquiry” light was 
flashed and the stewards looked at the 
race film. It showed Pincay's move to the 
rail to be so sudden as to stop Alydar 
cold—a flagrant foul. “I thought I was go¬ 
ing down," Velasquez said later. “I was in 
a very, very bad spot. I just about lost my 
right iron and didn't think I’d be able to 
get myself straightened out." 

When the two horses returned to the 
front of the stands, the crowd didn’t know 
what to think. It certainly wasn’t the race 
it had come out in record numbers to 
sec. Affirmed was disqualified and placed 
second, while Alydar’s number was 
punched up on the tote. Boos resound¬ 
ed. Veitch accepted congratulations and 
quickly left the winner's circle. 

He looked at his horse as he was be¬ 
ing led back to the stable. Alydar had a 
bruise on his right front leg and cuts on 
both front legs. Veitch was furious. 
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"Pincay should get 30 days on bread 
and water,” he fumed. “1 think he knew 
he blew the race and panicked. There is 
no place on a racetrack for any rider who 
does that. No, I’m not happy winning 
this way. It’s hollow as hell. Do you re¬ 
alize that one of the best horses to come 
along in years was almost killed out there 
in front of the biggest crowd in Saratoga 
history?” 

Pincay, naturally, was all innocence. “I 
did not think there was enough room for 
him to get through," he said. “He was go¬ 
ing through a blind spot.” 

Barrera sat in his box watching the 
ninth race. He was livid and he intimated 
strongly that Cordero and Velasquez, two 
close friends, had conspired to get Af¬ 
firmed beaten. “Alydar don’t got no busi¬ 
ness to be in there on the rail if he don’t 
know Cordero going to open inside for 
him,” Barrera said. “My horse was head 
and head with Cordero’s horse and all of 
a sudden the other horse took my horse 
out and delivered [the rail] to Alydar.” 

Cordero denied the charge. “My horse 
was bearing out almost all the way 
around,” he said. “Barrera can say what¬ 
ever he wants to say. All you have to do 
is look at the film.” 

“I don’t plan to run no more against 
Alydar,” Barrera said. 

Veitch read an account of Barrera’s re¬ 
marks in the dusk by his barn as he 
watched Alydar being cooled out. He 
read it at least three times, thought and 
said, “That’s chicken. If Alydar is O.K. 
he’ll be in the Marlboro Cup. Who the 
hell is Barrera to say that Velasquez 
couldn’t go on the inside? Does he own 
the race track?” 

Thus the Affirmed-Alydar rivalry has 
taken on a new dimension. The two hors¬ 
es are almost certain to meet again, for 
both are pointing for the same races: the 
Marlboro Cup, Woodward Stakes and 
the Jockey Club Gold Cup in the fall at 
Belmont Park. 

It took an hour and a half for Velas¬ 
quez to get through the traffic and back 
to Alydar’s barn. The jockey carried a 
bottle of champagne with him to cele¬ 
brate the victory, but it was never 
opened. Jorge stood in front of Alydar’s 
stall and talked to the horse. “We’re go¬ 
ing to get him next time,” he said. “It’s a 
shame we couldn’t have done it on our 
own. You were going to beat him. This 
way is the worst way for the thing be¬ 
tween you and Affirmed.” END Roaring back after the foul. Alydar made a gallant effort to pass front-running Affirmed outside. 
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AN ILL WIND 


THAT BLEW NO GOOD 

Diana Nyad failed to swim from Cuba to Key West when adverse winds, 
whipping up huge swells, forced her out of the water by DAN LEVIN 


T he dream was dying hard for Diana 
Nyad last week. Her Cuba-Key West 
swim was all but over, and now, with 
the dawning of the third, impossible day, 
and with her mind a blur from too little 
sleep and too much pain, she saw her 
friends’ tears and heard their words, but 
she understood neither. “Everything 
went wrong.” head trainer Margie Car- 
roll sobbed to her. “You swam for 42 
hours, but the wind pushed us too far 
west, and I’m so sorry. Diana, but I’m 
telling you now that you’re not going to 
make it.” 

“But couldn’t I keep going?” Nyad 
pleaded, shivering despite the 85 s tem¬ 
perature of the Gulf Stream. Her words 
were barely intelligible; her tongue and 
lips were swollen from the salt water. “If 
I swam for 40 more hours, couldn’t I 
make it then?” 

“It can’t be done. Diana.” said Rich 
du Moulin, her co-navigator. “The wind 
is too strong against you, the waves are 


too high, and three of the four engines 
on the shark cage are dead. No swim¬ 
mer could make it now, not even you.” 
He spoke softly, as if to a child. 

“But I can’t quit. Isn’t there some oth¬ 
er place to swim for, some island 
maybe?” 

“There is no other place, Diana. Key 
West is still the closest point, and it’s 60 
miles away.” 

She bobbed weakly in the 20' x 40' 
shark cage, a look of resignation grow¬ 
ing in her puffy features, and finally she 
was saying over and over, “I wanted to 

make it so much_I tried so hard_ 

I’ve never done anything so hard in my 
whole life.” Her friends reached down 
to embrace her, and one said, “We’re so 
proud of you, Diana.” They lifted her 
gently from the water, her hands dan¬ 


gling down, bleached bone white and 
deeply furrowed. Applause broke out, 
and someone remarked, “She’s the only 
thing in this project that worked.” The 
phrase hung in the air. 

“My own private Olympics,” Nyad 
had called the swim, and she trained for 
a year, as if she were a one-woman Olym¬ 
pic team. Her plan was to start from Cuba 
in mid-July, when the winds usually are 
light and the waves in the Florida Straits 
smaller. But there were some procedural 
problems with the Cuban government 
and the swim was delayed. So it wasn’t 
until Sunday, August 13, that she stood 
on Ortegosa Beach, about 50 land miles 
west of Havana, 130 sea miles southwest 
of Key West, her destination. Her train¬ 
ers and support crew scurried about, yet 
Nyad looked incredibly alone. She stared 
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Nyad's $42,000 cage protected her from sharks, 
but intensified the turbulence of the water. 

at the choppy shallows and at the wind¬ 
blown mangroves, and she seemed to hes¬ 
itate. But finally, vacantly, she said, “I 
guess I’ll see you all in about 2'A days." 
Then she waded in to her waist and be¬ 
gan a quarter-mile swim to the self-pro¬ 
pelled shark cage, named '‘Cleopatra," 
which had cost a queenly $42,000 to 
build and which was now waiting off¬ 
shore. It was 2:07 p.m. 

She would swim north to the Gulf 
Stream, cut diagonally across it as it 
swept her eastward, and emerge from it 
on its other side, just offshore from Key 
West. It seemed that simple. But a north¬ 
east wind was blowing to 15 knots and 
more. It gusted across the open front of 
the cage, sending three-foot waves 
smacking into Nyad’s face. They car¬ 
omed off the inside of the pontoons on 
the cage, knocking her from side to side. 
Her navigators altered course slightly to 
the west, placing the cage more nearly 
parallel to the waves, waiting impatiently 
for the wind to die. But the bulky shark 
cage, which was powered by four 75-hp. 
outboards, was now moving at less than 
two knots, and it caught the wind like a 
sail. Although she could not know it, 
Nyad was heading more and more to the 
west, causing one frustrated crew mem¬ 


ber to wonder about a Cuba-Mexico 
swim. 

The wind, which was supposed to die 
at dusk, blew into the night, and Nyad 
screamed as poisonous jellyfish washed 
against her arms. Her trainers bathed the 
stings with ammonia, but she was losing 
strength—from pain, from vomiting up 
her hourly feedings, from battling the 
waves. She shivered when she momen¬ 
tarily stopped swimming. She began to 
swim breaststroke and backstroke, slow¬ 
ing to only a mile an hour. “My God,” 
she called out, “if it’s this bad after only 
12 hours ...” At 2 a.m. her trainers fed 
her chicken soup, but she threw it up. 
The waves rose to four feet and Nyad 
said, “This is the worst night of my life.” 

At 4 a.m. her trainers played Simon 
and Garfunkel on a tape deck, the music 
blaring into the night, and Nyad said to 
an astonished trainer, “ ‘Joe DiMaggio, 
a nation turns its lonely eyes to you.’ That 
means thefe are no more heroes, right?" 

"Make this swim and you’re it,” Mar¬ 
gie Carroll told her. 

As day broke, she asked for chicken 
and Perrier water with dextrose, and she 
held it down. Now. energized by the ris¬ 
ing of the sun and of her blood sugar, 
she swam strongly into Monday. 

The press was waiting to spread the 
word. In addition to the shark cage, sev¬ 
en boats had been with Nyad from the 


start: two from Cuba and five others, car¬ 
rying trainers, crew, and approximately 
two dozen U.S. journalists. There may 
be better distance swimmers in the world, 
but none as adept at press relations as 
Nyad. or at fund raising—$150,000 for 
this swim alone. 

Early Monday morning, perhaps sens¬ 
ing the troubles ahead, Nyad had asked, 
“Are we going anywhere? Can we reach 
Florida in 60 hours?” She was told, “Yes, 
it’s still possible,” and she plowed on. 
But her trainers were afraid she knew 
the truth. 

At her next feeding, she pointed to 
her tongue and moaned, “I can’t eat any¬ 
thing.” Candace Lyle Hogan, her room¬ 
mate and one of her trainers, crumbled 
chicken meat and pushed it into Nyad’s 
swollen mouth, like a mother bird. Nyad 
asked her, “Tonight won’t be as bad as 
last night, will it? I couldn’t stand any¬ 
thing like last night.” 

“Well, we’ll just see.” Hogan replied. 

Suddenly Nyad raised her hands. “I 
thought I saw a barracuda in the bottom 
of the cage,” she said. 

"There are no barracudas here,” Ho¬ 
gan assured her. 

The trainers exchanged troubled and 
sad glances. 

A voice called, “Diana, you’ve done 
53 miles.” 

It was the wrong thing to say. 

continued 



After battling wind and waves for 42 hours, an exhausted Nyad. her tips swollen from the salt water, was ferried from the shark cage to a waiting boat. 
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NYAD continued 


“Is he serious, Candace?” 

“No, he doesn’t know.” 

Nyad swam a few strokes and stopped. 
“He’s not serious about 53 miles, is he? 
That’s less than halfway.” 

“Well, we don’t know,” Hogan said. 
“Maybe he’s right if you don’t know,” 
Nyad said, crying. “Fifty-three miles? 
That means it will take me a hundred 
hours, and I’ve only gone 28.” 

An hour later, stopping to eat, Nyad 
said, “1 don’t want to be told anything 
about miles. But do you think it’s still pos¬ 
sible I can do it in 60 hours?” 

"It’s still possible,” said du Moulin, an 
experienced ocean sailboat racer. 


“You mean it might be more than 60?” 

He nodded his head. 

“The current is good and the wind is 
bad,” du Moulin said, “but it will quiet 
down as we get closer to Florida. And 
the waves should get smaller tonight. 
You’re doing very well.” 

Nyad swam on but soon she stopped 
again, pointed to her mouth and said, 
“Candace, I have to see a doctor.” 

“I was talking to a doctor today,” Ho¬ 
gan said, “and he assured me your tongue 
will be normal in a few days.” 

But Nyad was crying again. “Tell me 
what he really said. It’s bull about how 
far I’ve gone. How much more is there?” 


“Boy, you’re a smart cookie,” Hogan 
told her. “But don’t you worry. We’ll 
have someone look at that mouth. Now 
let’s get going. You're still strong and you 
should be proud.” Nyad vomited and 
swam off. 

At 8 p.m. Monday the wind was gust- 
ing to 18 knots. The ocean swells were 
huge, some of them to seven feet, but 
Nyad plodded on. stopping now and then 
to announce that there were lizards in 
the bottom of the shark cage. Finally she 
observed that the cage had turned into a 
cave, with stalactites and stalagmites. 

At 7 a.m. Tuesday the swells were up 
to eight and nine feet. A rubber boat left 

continued 



THE MACHINE CRANKS UP 


Relentless John Kinsel/a broke the record for 
the 31-mile swim across a stormy Lake Ontario. 


Had there been some concern for the 
human gastric condition, last week’s 
$50,000 Pepsi Challenge marathon swim 
would have been held almost anywhere 
other than Lake Ontario, whose churn¬ 
ing waters consigned countless breakfasts 
to the deep. A 50-meter pool, for in¬ 
stance, would have been a great improve¬ 
ment even if the 31.55-mile distance 
would have meant swimming more than 
1,000 laps. For in the longest profession¬ 
al marathon swim this season, distance 
was less daunting than dyspepsia. 

Before the race ended, the nine de¬ 
termined entrants, who swam on a north¬ 
west heading from just outside Niagara 
Falls to Toronto also had to endure guide 
boats being blown off course in the dead 


of night, cruisers that cruised too fast and 
a midmoming squall. But worst of all was 
the chop. From a glassy surface in the 
predawn darkness of the start. Lake On¬ 
tario became whitecapped after day¬ 
break. So at the finish, after a lightning- 
laced thunderstorm had raised seven-foot 
swells and peppered the swimmers with 
hail, it was entirely fitting that the 
$25,000 first prize was won by John Kin- 
sella, 25, of the Chicago suburb of Oak 
Brook, III. who certainly has no stomach 
for giving up. 

A gold medalist in the 800-meter free¬ 
style relay in the 1972 Olympics, Kin- 
sella won in 13 hours, 49 minutes, there¬ 
by slashing an hour and 21 minutes off 
the old Lake Ontario crossing record set 


by Canada’s Cindy Nicholas in a solo 
swim in 1974. Claudio Plit of Argentina 
was second, 72 minutes and almost two 
miles back. 

Kinsella's victory, in what he called 
“the toughest thing I’ve ever attempted,” 
was his sixth in six marathon swims this 
year and his 21st in the two dozen 
distance races he has entered singe he 
took up the sport in 1974. It also in¬ 
creased his swimming earnings for 1978 
to $43,000, which may make the 6' 4", 
215-pound Indiana alum the top money 
swimmer since Esther Williams. 

“If the price was right,” said a fellow 
competitor, “John would swim the New 
York City sewer system.” 

“When I think about what he’s try- 

continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Today’s Kent. 

The easy switch 
to low tar. 


We know taste is important 
to you. That's why we 
re-made Kent, with less tar 
and a smoother, fuller taste. 
A taste that makes switching 
to a low tar easy. 


America’s No.l selling low tar. 


Kent Kings: 12 mg 'tar." 0.9 mg mcoiine: Kant 100's: 14 mg. "tat/ 
1.0 mg nicotine av. pet cigaiette. FTC Repoit May 1978 







“A bulb that gives more light 


GTE, One Stamford Forljm. Stamford, Conn. 06904 









using less energy? GEE!” 


(No, GTE!) 


You're looking at a revolutionary Sylvania 
street light bulb made by GTE’s Lighting 
Products people. 

It gives eighty percent more light than the 
bulb it replaces. (Which you’ll really appreci¬ 
ate if you ever happen to be walking down one 
of our streets alone late at night.) 

And it uses ten percent less energy. (Which, 


depending on how many street lights they're 
in, could amount to a sizeable saving.) 

We’re also saving energy in offices—with 
our special fluorescent bulbs. In factories. And 
in hotels as well as residences— with our energy - 
saving incandescents. 

Add it all up and . . . can you imagine how 
much oil you're talking about ? 
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NEW 

CHEVY MONZA. 

FEWERYEN,MARKS, 
LIRA, FRANCS,OR BUCKS 
THAN ANY 
SPORTY FOREIGN 
HATCHBACK. 



As a matter of fact, this new Chevy 
Monza is priced lower than all im¬ 
ported hatchbacks, except Honda 
Civic, Mazda GLC, and Renault LeCar That slick 
little fastback hatchback shown above, equipped 
with available sport mirrors and wheel moldings, 
is priced $2,177* less than a Toyota Celica 
GT Liftback. And $2,383* less than 
a VW Scirocco 


53712. 

hat slick tion. Tax, 

quipped able equ 

moldings, So if yoi 

I In 11 Chev 


'78 Chevy Monza 2 + 2 Hatchback Coupe 

*Price and price comparisons 
based on manufacturers' suggested 
retail prices including dealer prepara¬ 
tion. Tax, license, destination charges, and avail¬ 
able equipment extra. Prices differ in California. 
So if you're looking for a sporty car, compare 
Chevy Monza to the foreign sports. It’s quite 
a car at quite a price. No matter 
what language you speak. 



NYAD continued 


the shark cage and headed for the press 
boats. The man in it said. "We want the 
reporters at the shark cage. We're way 
off course and we'll never make it. so 
we’re taking her out.” Soon after—41 
hours and 47 minutes from when she set 
out—Diana Nyad was in a boat headed 
for Key West. 

While Nyad was sleeping in Key West 
that night, two men were looking back 
at the swim and replotting her course. 


KINSELLA continued 

ing," Bob Silver, a newsman who was 
Kinsella's teammate at Indiana, said be¬ 
fore the race, "it boggles my mind. A 
marathon run is no comparison. There's 
no change of scenery in swimming and, 
if you stop, there’s nothing beneath you 
but 1,000 feel of water." 

Stopping has never been Kinsella's 
specialty. At Indiana, where he became 
the first swimmer to break 16 minutes in 
the 1,500. he was nicknamed the Ma¬ 
chine for his remarkable endurance. Kin- 
sclla credits his ability to withstand fa¬ 
tigue to Don Watson, his high school 
coach under whom he still trains, and In¬ 
diana Coach Doc Counsilman. “John 
doesn’t like to rest,” says his fiancee. 
Kathy Kalber. “Unless he asks a ques¬ 
tion. he doesn’t interrupt his pace, and 
once he gets started, he doesn’t like to 
take breaks.” 

“They gave me a real background in 
physical conditioning,” Kinsella says, “so 
I’m able to take the brutality of the swim 
and push it on and on. I think the real 
key to being successful in marathon 
swimming is mental discipline, the abil¬ 
ity to be convinced you’re going to fin¬ 
ish when you go in. Getting in the boat 
is not an option.” 

Depending on whom you listened to— 
the marine radio messages were often 
confusing—Kinsella led the race almost 
from the moment it started off Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, a tiny resort town west 
of Niagara Falls. The swimmers left at 
2 a.m. Wednesday, shortly after Kinsella 
and Bill Heiss, another former Hoosier, 
had wolfed down some peanut-butter- 
and-jelly sandwiches and just before the 
six men and three women contestants 
had finished coating themselves with 
Vaseline, lanolin and axle grease. 

Watson and Kathy Kalber were in the 
small Zodiac inflatable dinghy attending 
him. Their lead boat, taking its heading 


They were du Moulin and Bob Tittle, 
captain of the Best Revenge, one of the 
press boats. "We never hit the Gulf 
Stream right," du Moulin said. “It’s so 
complex, with side currents along the 
edges; and the wind slopped us at every 
turn.” He concluded that Diana had gone 
76.1 miles, though in a very circuitous 
fashion, first northwest, then north, then 
northeast, and finally, way to the south¬ 
east. She had been taken out of the water 


only some 50 miles from the start and 
about 80 miles from Key West. Du Mou¬ 
lin and Tittle agreed that Nyad had the 
capacity to swim from Cuba to Florida. 

Tittle spoke of how a more effective 
cage might be built. “It would have to 
be much less wind resistant," he said. 
“But get her out there in late June or 
early July, with no wind, and she could 
swim to Key West, jump on the dock 
and order a drink.” end 


from a Canadian naval vessel, was a 
cruiser named My Fair Lady , whose 
slowest speed was twice as fast as the 
Zodiacs were going. 

"When they got a certain distance 
ahead," Watson said later, “we would 
signal them to do a full turn, and come 
back and pick us up again. That was the 
procedure we used all night.” 

During the cruiser’s circling. Watson 
guided on a star, but at one point, when 
My Fair Lady went into an unannounced 
turn, Watson tried to follow, leaving 
Kinsella in the blackness. “I looked up 
and there was no boat,” he said later, 
“and I started screaming frantically. 
‘Don, Don. where are you? What are you 
doing to me?’ " 

But until the storm broke. 90 min¬ 
utes from the finish. Kinsella's worst mo¬ 
ment came at midmorning when he was 
12 miles into the race. Thai’s when some 
spaghetti sauce from his dinner the night 
before made him violently ill. “I think I 
must have had food poisoning." he said, 
“because I was swimming well for quite 
a period of time, and then I got sick 
and vomited.” 

Kinsella’s queasiness abated, but it 
prevented him from taking his midlake 
feedings of Nutrament with a raw egg. 
washed down with Gatorade and glu¬ 
cose. At 1:05 p.m. Race Control an¬ 
nounced that Kinsella was three miles 
from the finish and at 1:30 p.m. that he 
was two miles or less “and sprinting.” 
Neither report was entirely accurate, but 
no one expected it would take Kinsella 
more than two hours to finish. 

When he was within sight of the water¬ 
front breakwater, he encountered an ad¬ 
verse current and couldn’t make any 
headway. “I think we spent an hour with¬ 
out moving once we came to that point.” 
Watson said. 

"I must have asked him 100 limes. 


‘How much farther? How much far¬ 
ther?’ ” said Kinsella. “I was getting 
mighty sick of the water and the washing- 
machine effect." 

Then the storm broke and whipped 
the lake to new fury. The wind blew Kin¬ 
sella 400 yards off course, and a down¬ 
pour obliterated his vision. At one point 
it got so bad that Watson, not realizing 
it would have meant disqualification, 
threw Kinsella a rope, yelling. “Hang on 
to this!” Kinsella knew better, however, 
and continued to swim unaided. 

Finally the storm passed. Kinsella 
swam the dogleg turn through the break¬ 
water and headed toward the finishing 
dock as the sun broke out. Nine minutes 
later, it was all over. Kinsella touched 
the dock, rolled over, smiled, stood up, 
waved to the crowd and hung his tongue 
out like an exhausted St. Bernard. 

Under the rules of marathon swim¬ 
ming, the rest of the field had three hours 
to finish once Kinsella touched the dock. 
Along with the 23-year-old Plit. three 
others completed the entire distance. In 
order, they were Plit’s brother-in-law. 
Raul Villagomez of Mexico (15:09). Mag- 
dy Mandour of Egypt (15:19) and Heiss 
(15:57). who finished as the storm’s af¬ 
termath sent eight-foot waves crashing 
over the breakwater. 

Why would anyone want to subject 
himself to the sustained agony of a mar¬ 
athon swim? “I get a lot of satisfaction 
out of being in good physical condition." 
Kinsella said, “but the most gratifying 
thing is that last 100 meters, when you 
know you're going to make it. You know 
you’ve surmounted the challenge and 
you’re going to finish. You’ve got that 
dock ahead of you. and you touch it and 
feel your whole body relax. You can 
stand on solid ground.” 

A lot of folks in Toronto knew exactly 
what Kinsella meant. —Ron Reid 
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BRUTALITY: PART 3 



OS ALL THE 



B uried under ihe avalanche of the bil¬ 
lions of dollars the game has gen¬ 
erated, football’s order has collapsed and 
chaos reigns. The only constant in to¬ 
day's game is brutality, and it is being fos¬ 
tered, not quelled. The game has reached 
the point where only violence holds, and 
only the most violent and most ruthless 
can survive on the AstroTurf long enough 
to collect their outsize paychecks.... 
Monday night’s game is a classic exam¬ 
ple. Cincinnati’s quarterback and the 
team’s best receiver were both "taken 
out”—Ken Anderson by a late shot and 
the receiver by an elbow to the face. Both 
blows were absolutely intentional, de¬ 
signed from their inception to violently 
incapacitate the two leading Cincinnati 

players_These days, [brutality] is the 

strategy_With the best players gone. 

the game is no contest. I’m giving it up, 
after 40 years.” 

—John Cole, writing in the Maine 
Times, explaining last October why he 
was surrendering his place in front of 
the television set after a four-decade 
love affair with pro football. 

In 1976 a 42-year-ofd professor of psy¬ 
chiatry at the University of California at 
San Diego wrote a book about his ex¬ 
perience as an unpaid locker-room an¬ 
alyst for the San Diego Chargers. In The 
Nightmare Season. Dr. Arnold Mandell 
detailed the shocking use of amphet¬ 
amines by professional football players 
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Where coaching stops, chemistry 
steps in with encapsulated fury. It’s 
madness by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


desperate to get any edge in a dog-eat- 
dog battle for dominance and dollars. The 
season was 1973; for a while, the night¬ 
mare was mainly Dr. Mandell’s. His at¬ 
tempts to alert the National Football 
League to this monstrous situation, and 
to wean the players under his care from 
dangerous street "speed” by giving them 
prescription drugs backfired. In April of 
1974 the NFL made (in Mandell's words) 
"sacrificial lambs" of the Chargers. At 
an awkward press conference, the league 
announced that it had fined and placed 
on probation the owner of the team (Eu¬ 
gene V. Klein), its general manager and 
coach (Harland Svare) and eight players 
and banned Mandell from further con¬ 
tact with players. 

Unfortunately for the NFL, Mandell 
did not then shut up. Writing in Psy¬ 
chology Today in 1975, he said a “drug 
agony rages, silently as a plague, through 
the body of professional football,” and 
that "a clumsy, ham-handed press con¬ 
ference at the end of the season would 
not solve a problem that is as occupa¬ 
tional a disease in pro football as surely 
as silicosis is in mining.” 

When the upcoming pub- continued 
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BRUTALITY continued 


lication of The Nightmare Season was 
announced in the fall of’76, Mandell says 
he was warned by Svare that “they”— 
he didn’t say who “they" were—“would 
sue me or try to get my license." 

The book came out. 

And in September of 1977 the Los An¬ 
geles Times reported that Mandell said 
“the football industry persuaded the state 
of California" to take action against him 
for prescribing drugs illegally for non- 
medicinal purposes. Indeed, the state did 
take action, for whatever motive. After 
a 15-day hearing before an administrative 
officer, Mandell was found guilty of “ov¬ 
erprescribing” drugs. He received a five- 
year probation but did not lose his li¬ 
cense. His right to prescribe drugs was 
suspended. 

When the decision was announced, 
psychiatrists and physicians across the 
country rallied around their colleague 
and launched Concerned Health Profes¬ 
sionals for Mandell; a committee was 


formed to fund his appeal and overturn 
the ruling (an appeal is forthcoming). The 
Clinical Psychiatry News wondered if 
the penalties were “retribution for his 
fight against drug abuse in professional 
football.” 

In a letter to the L.A. Times, Dr. Em¬ 
ery Zimmerman, a physician and a nar¬ 
cotics expert, said the NFL’s “attempt 
to divert attention by promoting a court¬ 
room dissection of Mandell destroys my 
confidence in [the league’s] ability to deal 
with this difficult problem. The issue may 
be too important to be left in [the 
league’s] hands. If drugs increase gate re¬ 
ceipts, then the owners, as indirect push¬ 
ers, are curiously close to the position 
[in which] they have placed Mandell. 
[For myself.] I have no further interest 
to watch drug-crazed men bloody each 
other on Sunday afternoon.” 

Despite being put on probation, Man¬ 
dell continues his crusade. “I haven’t 
done what I set out to do," he says. 


“which is to get amphetamines out of 
football.” He says they are “the single fac¬ 
tor that causes unnecessary violence in 
pro football today”—not in low doses for 
fatigue or as appetite depressants, “but 
in enormous doses, as high as 150 mil¬ 
ligrams. Higher than ever. 

“People ask [NFL Commissioner] 
Pete Rozelle why so many quarterbacks 
went down last season from late and nas¬ 
ty hits. The answer can be found in the 
nearest pillbox. I’d be interested to see 
what would happen to the incidence of 
orthopedic surgery in the NFL if amphet¬ 
amines were banned and everybody had 
to take a urine test before games.” 

The normal “diet” pill or capsule— 
Benzedrine, Dexedrine, Eskatrol—con¬ 
tains five to 15 milligrams of amphet¬ 
amine. The prolonged, excited “high” 
from one pill is familiar not only to fat 
people but also to long-haul truckers and 
students cramming for examinations. 
Imagine what it is like, says Dr. Man- 



// the game's administrators continue to be blind to football's faults, 
they may soon find that lawyers have taken over the sport they cherish. 




dell, to gulp down 30 pills at one time. 
"The result is a prepsychotic paranoid 
rage state,” he says. “A five-hour tem¬ 
per tantrum that produces the late hits, 
the fights, the unconscionable assaults on 
quarterbacks that are ruining pro foot¬ 
ball. They’re at war out there, and the 
coaches, even if they’re not aware [of 
the drugs’ effects], are the generals. 
Coaches know the game is ideally played 
in controlled anger. They hang up clip¬ 
pings, and talk vendettas. Players get half 
crazy anyway, and if 60% of them have 
their heads filled with amphetamines, the 
injury projection is enormous. 

“For the player in this state the ne¬ 
gotiation of rules becomes highly com¬ 
plicated, and easily broken if the referee 
isn’t looking. That’s when you get the el¬ 
bows, the hands being stepped on, the 
knees in the face, the kicking.” 

Mandell’s expertise is in biomedical 
and pharmacological psychiatry, with 22 
years in research, 18,000 hours treating 


patients. He has written six books and 
230 articles in his field. He serves on the 
editorial board of 11 scientific journals, 
is past president of the Society of Bi¬ 
ological Psychiatry and has received sev¬ 
eral federal grants, including $500,000 
during the last six years for a study of 
the effects of amphetamines on the brain. 

In short, Mandell may be naive but 
he is no quack, nor is it likely that he is 
the irresponsible drug dispenser the NFL 
sought to have him appear. A wiry 5' 6", 
14-mile-a-day jogger with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and a sunburst of curly hair, 
he has an easy manner that ingratiated 
him to the Chargers. They called him Ar- 
nie and entrusted to him their deepest se¬ 
crets. He became a close friend of Svare. 

Mandell says it took him almost a year 
to "realize what was going on.” He now 
calls it “The Sunday Syndrome.” 

“Ordinarily, most football players are 
warm, loving, decent human beings,” 
Mandell says. “They aren’t drug addicts. 


They have to convert themselves to at¬ 
tain a state of hair-trigger readiness. For 
a while, I thought it was pure physiol¬ 
ogy, a group of men who somehow had 
this capacity. 

“They’d come in on Sunday morning, 
lighthearted and well dressed. No signs. 
Gradually they’d begin to change. About 
11 o’clock the tension would start to rise. 
Some would get loud and boisterous, and 
become more obscene. Others would 
withdraw, staring. Some would pace in 
repetitive turns. Those are all signs, to¬ 
gether with a wider-based gait, an added 
clumsiness. 

“The second time I went through the 
tunnel to the field, I accidentally hit the 
elbow of an offensive tackle I knew pret¬ 
ty well—a bright guy, a nice guy. He 
banged me into the wall. Really unload¬ 
ed on me. Later he apologized. That year 
we played at Houston, and one of the 
sweetest guys on the defensive teams— 
I’ll never forget—was literally drooling. 

continued 
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It was [Quarterback Dan] Pastorini’s first 
year with the Oilers. The guy said, ‘A 
rookie quarterback! It’s like letting me 
into a candy store!’ 

“Amphetamines in large doses pro¬ 
duce a paranoid psychosis. That means 
the guy doing the damage actually thinks 
the other guy is out to get him. It’s Go'od 
Guys vs. Bad Guys. The quarterback, as 
the figurehead of the opposition, is the 
No. 1 Bad Guy. It’s open season on him. 
I laugh when NFL players talk about the 
dangers of synthetic turf and helmets, and 
all the while they’re permitting amphet¬ 
amine-crazed athletes to go on the field 
and assault their quarterbacks. You ex¬ 
pect to see the kind of thing that hap¬ 
pened to Bradshaw last year. When he 
got speared in the back, it almost gave 
him whiplash.” 

Analgesics as well as stimulants, am¬ 
phetamines mask pain—pain Mandell 
says would act at least as a partial de¬ 
terrent to such mayhem. 

“An enraged person who does not feel 
pain is a dangerous human being,” he 
says, “not only to others, but to himself. 
Early on I had one player who lost 20 
pounds over a weekend. He was cough¬ 
ing up blood before games. I asked him 
how he could play in such a condition. 
He reached in his pocket and pulled out 
a handful of ‘black beauties’—street 
speed you buy in Tijuana. The next day 
he played super. 

“This is not called stupid in the pros, 
it’s called heroic. Amphetamines are con¬ 
trolled substances and therefore subject 
to stringent FDA regulations regarding 
their prescription, and their use without 
proper prescription is absolutely prohib¬ 
ited by the NFL. But even Fran Tarken- 
ton has defended their use. In small 
doses, they give you the kind of work- 


drug high you might want to increase ef¬ 
ficiency. But in large doses that nervous 
alert becomes something else, a rage play¬ 
ers feel they must have in a game that re¬ 
quires violent aggression at a precise 
point in time. 

“Amphetamines are certainly psycho¬ 
logically, and possibly physically, addic¬ 
tive. The post-use depression is severe. 
Sexual appetite diminishes. Some suffer 
temporary impotence. But you can’t tell 
a veteran player that there is another way. 
He says, ‘Doc, I’m not about to go out 
there one-on-one against a guy who’s 
grunting and drooling and coming at me 
with big dilated pupils unless I’m in the 
same condition.’ 

“Harland Svare told me amphet¬ 
amines weren’t new at all in the NFL. 
The Giants [for whom he played during 
1955-60] ‘used ’em. like baseball players 
use ’em today —in moderate doses, when 
we were tired or hung over.’ I can see 
that. I’m not a prohibitionist. But along 
about the mid-’60s the doses began to in¬ 
crease, and kept going up. I won’t tell 
you who said it, but one Charger told 
me, ‘The difference between a star and 
superstar is sometimes the difference be¬ 
tween a dose and a superdose.’ 

“The older the player, the more likely 
his dependence. He gets desperate. I was 
trying to get one guy to lower his dos¬ 
age. He told me, ‘It’s easy for you to talk. 
Doc, but I’m making $65,000 a year. If I 
lose this job, tomorrow I’m a bartender. 
I’ve got three kids, a home-’” 

Mandell’s evaluations coincide with 
the conclusion arrived at by Dr. L. Alan 
Johnson of San Diego in his doctoral the¬ 
sis in psychology. Dr. Johnson’s research 


dates back to 1970 when he questioned 
93 players from 13 NFL teams and found 
56 (60%) admitted using amphetamines 
regularly, the majority at that time get¬ 
ting them from trainers, doctors or team¬ 
mates, but some from the street. Dr. 
Johnson says he had to abandon the study 
when the NFL allegedly instructed play¬ 
ers not to cooperate with him. 

“Quarterbacks hardly take them at 
all,” says Mandell, who has examined 
“more than 100” players. “Amphet¬ 
amines restrain adaptive capacity. You 
don’t think or reason as well. A quar¬ 
terback needs mini-second adaptiveness. 
Running backs and wide receivers might 
take only small doses for the same rea¬ 
son. But in the trenches it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter. They don’t need that kind of coor¬ 
dination. The big users are the defensive 
linemen.” 

Mandell says that when he realized 
people were “buying tickets to see speed 
freaks try to kill each other, the ugliness 
really upset me. I think if the average 
fan could spend a game on the sidelines, 
he wouldn’t go anymore. Svare told me 
once, ‘This isn’t the game I grew up with 
on the Giants. This is a cruel, win-at-any- 
price thing, without fellowship.’ 

“I tried to alert the league in 1973. I 
proposed urine tests. They told me it was 
an invasion of privacy. The players 
wouldn’t stand for it. Why not? They do 
it in European soccer. They’ve got rules 
against amphetamines in the Olympics. 
You could do it with a simple saliva test. 
You wouldn’t have to test everybody, just 
two or three on each team. A spot check. 
If a test is positive, you go further.” 

“The NFL won’t get involved because 


The NFL steadfastly holds that the use of amphetamines by players is not widespread, but the public 
isn't buying it. For example, several times this year the subject has been kidded in "Doonesbury. " 






BECAUSE, MR. WILLIAMS, 

. YOU'RE A MAN WITH A 
PROBLEM. YOU'VE TRADED 
AWAY ALL YOUR DRAFT 
CHOICES, AND ALL YOU'VE 
GCTT LEFT IS A GANG OF 
OLD 6EEZERS'. 


OKAY, MR. DUKE, 
I'M ALL EARS. 
WHY SHOULD I 
HIRE YOU AS 
MY GENERAL 
MANAGER? 


NOW, IN A YEAR OR SO, YOUR 
■ OPTIONS WILL BE OPENING 
UP. BUT IN THE MEANTIME, 
WHO 
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it has 10 protect its image. I offered to 
conduct a workshop on amphetamines 
at an NFL team physicians’ meeting in 
1973. I got an invitation. A week before 

I was to go. Harland called and said Ro- 
zelle didn’t want me there. That it was 
‘bad public relations.’ Congress was go¬ 
ing to have hearings in 1974. They got 
quashed.” 

II he drug subculture that exists in 
LJ sport has been examined by this 
magazine in the past, with expert tes¬ 
timony from men like Dr. Robert Ker- 
lan. former team physician of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers (SI. June 23, 1969). 
Professional athletes, reflecting society as 
a whole, are well tuned to drug use, to 
the proposition they might need help to 
face extreme pain, or to mask it. Team 
physicians stuff them with codeine, pump 
their knees full of Xylocaine. shoot their 
inflamed joints with cortisone. Jim 
Lynch, the former Notre Dame and Kan¬ 
sas City Chiefs linebacker, says he found 
pro football such a “cold business” that 
he was not surprised by amphetamine 
use. “It’s peer pressure. It’s a badge of 
courage to play with pain, even if it’s 
not always courageous. It can be stupid. 
But it’s done because if you sit down 
you’re an outcast.” 

The incidence of drug use in pro foot¬ 
ball. which is absurd to deny, is not the 
question here, however. The injuries it 
causes is the issue. Other doctors besides 
Mandell have spoken out. Dr. Donald 
Cooper of Oklahoma State has expressed 
in medical journals his concern over the 
"agitated, aggressive, sometimes para¬ 
noid behavior” of players high on am¬ 
phetamines. “I’ve been on the sidelines 
in pro games where the physician 
watched a guy on his team jump offsides 


two or three times and said to me. ‘I know 
that guy’s problem—he’s so high on am¬ 
phetamines he can't see straight.’ Sam 
Hufflthe former All-Pro linebacker] told 
me the two times he tried them he got 
thrown out of the game for hitting late. 
He thought he was playing great.” 

The recent literature of pro football is 
laced with drug confessions. Chip Oli¬ 
ver [Raiders], Dave Mcggyesy [Cardi¬ 
nals] and Bernie Parrish [Browns] gave 
graphic accounts of amphetamine use. 
Johnny Sample (Colts and Jets) said 
“most pro football players eat pep pills 
like candy.” Meggyesy wrote that “most 
NFL trainers do more dealing in [am¬ 
phetamines and barbiturates] than the 
average junky.” He said the “violent and 
brutal player that television viewers mar¬ 
vel over on Saturdays and Sundays is 
often a synthetic product.” 

In They Call It a Game , Parrish said 
that when he and a teammate first tried 
amphetamines at the University of Flor¬ 
ida. “We put some licks on people they 
won’t ever forget. ... Both the players 
and coaches were wondering what in the 
hell had got into us_I never played an¬ 

other game in my college and profession¬ 
al career without taking either Dexedrine 
or Benzedrine.” He said at the end he 
was up to 15 five-milligram tablets be¬ 
fore each game “in the never-ending 
search for the magic elixir.” 

Although amphetamines are prohib¬ 
ited by the NCAA. Dr. Cooper says there 
is no telling how much speed is used by 
college players, but he knows it is avail¬ 
able because “every exam week we get 
kids brought in who are zingy on them." 
There are indications of considerable use. 
Both Mandell and Johnson found that 
about 30% of the pros they studied took 
amphetamines in college. 


Amphetamines aren't the only drug af¬ 
flicting football. Last year, the Chicago 
Sun-Times said the more affluent pro 
players now opt for cocaine and called it 
“perhaps the biggest drug problem fac¬ 
ing sports today." But part of the prob¬ 
lem with coke is what happens if the po¬ 
lice catch you with it. Randy Crowder 
and Donald Reese of the Miami Dolphins 
were nailed trying to sell a pound of co¬ 
caine last year and have just been re¬ 
leased from the Dade County Stock¬ 
ade. Pittsburgh Defensive Tackle Ernie 
Holmes was found not guilty by an Ama¬ 
rillo jury that believed him when he said 
he didn't know that a souvenir silver bul¬ 
let purchased “from a stranger in a rest¬ 
room of a motel" contained cocaine. Al¬ 
though cocaine is generally used as an 
after-hours mellower, the Sun-Times 
said that players under its influence are 
known to have “ripped apart their lock¬ 
ers while working themselves into an ag¬ 
gressive mental state for a game.” The 
newspaper said that among its other won¬ 
drous attributes, coke leaves no chem¬ 
ical traces, has a less profound downer 
effect than amphetamines and results in 
no loss of sex drive. But it does cost 
S2.000 an ounce. 

There is another cost players might 
well consider when they start filling their 
bodies with exotic chemicals as a means 
of getting “up” for games. That is the pos¬ 
sible cost of their careers. So far. the users 
have also been the victims. Houston 
Ridge, a former San Diego defensive line¬ 
man, collected $302,000 after settling a 
suit against the Chargers in which he con¬ 
tended, although it was never directly 
ruled upon, that he had “been so high 
on amphetamines" in 1969 he didn’t even 
know it when he broke his hip. In Jan¬ 
uary 1971 former All-Pro Guard Ken 
continued 
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Gray filed two lawsuits charging that his 
former employers, the St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals, and team trainers and physicians 
caused him to take “potent, harmful, il¬ 
legal and dangerous drugs ... so that he 
could perform more violently as a play¬ 
er.” The cases were settled out of court 
for an undisclosed amount of money. 

But what happens, says Dr. Cooper, 
when the users make someone else the 
victim? What happens when a defensive 
lineman high on speed clubs a quarter¬ 
back into a coma and the quarterback 
sues? What happens then? 

The NFL maintains a stiff upper lip 
through all this. There is no “drug cri¬ 
sis” in the NFL says Jack Danahy, di¬ 
rector of security for the NFL. “Alleged 
drug use in the league has been over¬ 
stated in the past.” NFL Director of In¬ 
formation Joe Browne cites the league's 
“strong drug preventative program,” 
which has been educating players since 
1971, as well as weekly counts of pills dis¬ 
tributed by team physicians and train¬ 
ers. Amphetamines? “As far as we can 
tell,” says Browne, “they are not taking 
amphetamines.” 

He says this even as Danahy allows 
that he doesn’t believe the pros are into 
cocaine “in the same way they used to 
be into amphetamines”—that is, not as 
a stimulant before a game. Danahy also 
says the NFL has found “no need for 
urine tests. It’s demeaning to our players 
and unnecessary in the absence of a drug 
crisis." 

In his book Broken Patterns , no less a 
figure than Fran Tarkenton argues that 
despite the widespread use of “all sorts” 
of uppers in the NFL—not by him, by 
other players, “especially ... defensive 
linemen [seeking] a final plateau of en¬ 
durance and competitive zeal”—society 
is wrong to find fault, especially because 
society “turns around and accepts the 
fact that most great pop musicians are 
stoned out of their minds when they per¬ 
form.” 

Tarkenton’s defense begins to fray a 
little at the edges when the point is made 
that very few 275-pound pop musicians 
try to sit on 175-pound quarterbacks. 
Where it unravels completely for the 
NFL is when one realizes that if the prob¬ 
lem is one-tenth as bad as Mandcll makes 
it, the league is shockingly remiss in deal¬ 
ing with it. In view of the injury rate, it 
is a delinquency the NFL can ill afford. 

Trial, a news magazine for lawyers, 
pointed out that the lack of expertise in 


tracing the cause of injury in football to¬ 
day may be a crime. The magazine sug¬ 
gested a central registry of information. 

That such information is not available 
is, if not criminal, a sad commentary on 
the good intentions of football. Despite 
the fact that it is our most injurious game, 
there is no national “center” for data, 
no computerized feedback to high 
schools, colleges and professional teams, 
no telling them that this or that ruptured 
tendon was caused by such-and-such a 
blow in the fourth quarter in the rain on 
a grass field in Bloomington, lnd. Worse, 
says Dr. William Clancy, the University 
of Wisconsin team physician and ortho¬ 
pedic surgeon, “No organized medical 
input [is made to the medical adviser to 
the NCAA rules committee] by the peo¬ 
ple who are the best authorities on in¬ 
jury. A lot of people who really don’t 
know are making the input. Rules com¬ 
mittees are afraid doctors will change the 
game.” 

/A I number of attempts by con- 
Ln J cerned medical men have been 
made to bridge this gap. Clancy is active 
in the American Orthopedic Society for 
Sports Medicine and in the American 
College of Sports Medicine. Sports med¬ 
icine clinics, acting as centers for treat¬ 
ment and rehabilitation, are now oper¬ 
ating all across the country. In some, such 
as Dr. Joseph Torg’s clinic at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, studies have 
been undertaken on head and neck in¬ 
juries. But, at best, it is a disjointed ef¬ 
fort, hampered by a flaw shared by the 
administrators of the game: seemingly, 
they don’t care enough. 

In 1974 Dr. Kenneth Clarke, then 
a professor of physical education at 
Penn State, formed the National Ath¬ 
letic Injury/Illness Reporting System 
(NAIRS) and funneled reports on 33 high 
school and college teams into the uni¬ 
versity’s computer. His aim was to pro¬ 
vide a “continuous awareness” of the def¬ 
inition of injuries, the degree of their 
severity and solutions they demanded. 

The aim was high, the response low. 
For two years the research was funded 
mainly by sporting-goods manufacturers 
and grants from the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associa¬ 
tions and the NCAA. Last year Clarke 
computed 175 reports from high schools 
and colleges. NAIRS, in turn, furnished 
subscribers with monthly reports and a 
year-end summary. Clarke also kept tabs 


on three NFL teams, but found “the 
league was not interested in our find¬ 
ings.” He said that he had heard that NFL 
owners “didn’t need any more data.” 

Dr. Clarke is now at Illinois. Penn 
State still provides computer time for 
NAIRS, and Clarke still gets nominal 
support from sporting-goods manufac¬ 
turers for a shrinking staff that consists 
of two part-time paid graduate assistants 
and a secretary; Clarke himself is not 
paid. He is “very discouraged.” The 
NCAA continues to put money into the 
program by the teaspoonful—a $1,500 
grant last year —and without more fund¬ 
ing Clarke “doubts the program will go 
on much longer.” 

He says his is a '‘realistic discourage¬ 
ment” because the commitment to keep 
injury records “has never been part of 
our sports heritage.” He says, “Our con¬ 
cept of sport is that everybody is an ex¬ 
pert, therefore we don’t need all these 
sophisticated studies. It’s an attitude 
problem.” 

A similar opinion was expressed as a 
result of the Stanford Research Institute 
1975 report on injuries in the pros, which 
cost the NFL $35,000. SRI’s executive di¬ 
rector, Joe Grippo, says a comparable 
study would cost the NCAA “around 
$100,000.” That is about one tenth of 
what one team will get in next year’s Cot¬ 
ton Bowl. But Grippo says he doesn’t 
think the NCAA wants to put out that 
kind of money. “They get a lot of free 
labor doing things the way they’ve been 
doing them,” he says. 

The NFL has not updated its study, un¬ 
less you count its weekly rundown of in¬ 
juries. That list is not for medical study. 
It is intended for coaches and bettors. 

Why would a multimillion-dollar-a- 
year business that dispenses volumes of 
information on every aspect of play— 
and can tell you not only how tall Kenny 
Stabler is but also how many passes he 
threw in the second quarter of an ex¬ 
hibition game—not bother to update 
something as important as a study of the 
whys and wherefores of its injuries? Be¬ 
cause, says Jan Van Duser, NFL direc¬ 
tor of personnel, “We feel that future 
studies would give us the same results. 
Rules, playing surfaces and the number 
of players have not changed that much.” 

Right, says the SRI’s Joe Grippo. 
“Without dynamic changes in rules or 
conditions,” he says, “it would be 
a waste of their money to update every 
year. We told them so. We don’t like 
continued 
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Your passion for power matched 
to our passion for engineering. 


Driving the Saab Turbo puts the power of 
the future in your hands The experience 
is both visceral and cerebral Even a pro 
like Car and Driver's Steve Thompson felt 
it. He said,Saab Turbo a genuine 
Fourth-of-July driving experience, full of 
sudden pleasure and high spirit 
The Turbo is the culmination of years of 
our engineering passion We ll highlight 
jusf a few of the many engineering de¬ 
tails of this amazing machine 
The Saab Turbo-Charged System. 
Turbo-charging is the process that cap¬ 
tures the energy normally lost through 

the exhaust and puts the en¬ 
ergy back into 
the work 

^ process to 
obtain extra 
power 
Our break¬ 
through was 
designing a turbo charging system able 
to function at low speeds That means 
our 2-litre, overhead cam fuel-injected 
engine has extra power for you to com¬ 
mand in daily driving situations To pass, 
a surge of turbo power shoots you 
ahead Or when you 're moving on to a 
busy highway, count on turbo power to 
supply the big thrust 
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We Pioneered Front Wheel Drive: 

We realized that front wheel drive sup¬ 
plied (he superior fraction needed tor all 
sorts of road surfaces, snow. mud. etc 
It's been a standard feature on all our 
cars And an integral feature of the Saab 
Turbo. 

Rack and Pinion Steering for Confident 
Control: 

This steering system 
i provides direct, pre¬ 
cise control with in¬ 
stant wheel response 
You can react instantly to 
bumps, potholes and the 
like It allows you to feel the 
keen pleasure of maneuvering 
a superb power machine like 
the Saab Turbo, confidently, 
through glove-tight turns 
Interior Space Honestly Designed 
for People: 

Five adults, seated in the Saab Turbo are 
sitting pretty The orthopedically-created 


seats and innovative interior design are 
proof we know that people need plenty of 
room for their feet, shoulders, elbows 
and heads. Even the people who sit in 
the back 

The Saab Turbo luggage space is an¬ 
other example of practical space engi¬ 
neering Just fold down the rear seat -lo 
and behold! - the area converts into 53 
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BRUTALITY continued 


to do research for the sake of re¬ 
search. They’d get the same results.” 

Thus an ironic syllogism: the study 
found ways to curtail injuries through 
change; no change was made; ergo, why 
make any more studies? 

Grippo believes that “labor problems 
in the NFL” have created a reluctance 
to face up to the problem. “They [play¬ 
ers and management) have been at each 
other’s throats for three years. They’re 
afraid to tamper with the underpinnings 
of the game. You need player harmony 
to make sweeping changes.” 

The NFL player strike of 1975 accom¬ 
plished two things other than the infla¬ 
tion of a left guard’s value on the open 
market: it raised the level of distrust and 
militance between owners and players, 
and it made players more aware of the 
dollar value of their broken bones. As at¬ 
torneys and agents ran amok in a sud¬ 
denly widening no-man’s-land between 
management and labor, the players, in 
sullen retribution for past slights, resort¬ 
ed to harsh business ethics that owners 
themselves had used for so many years. 

When a business ethic takes over a 
sport, sport adapts. It is not the other 
way around. In business, you take your 
grievances to court, not to the locker 
room. Increasingly, injuries have become 
a cause for litigation. Nick Roman sued 
the Kansas City Chiefs for back pay and 
damages because he was “released when 
hurt, violating the contract.” The Oak¬ 
land Raiders’ Terry Mendenhall was 
awarded $91,500 in 1975 because the 
Raiders’ team physician allegedly con¬ 
cealed a knee injury before Mendenhall 
was traded. Raymond Hickl of the Oil¬ 
ers, who had a history of head injuries, 
was hospitalized after being hit on his 
helmet by a player’s knee. He decided to 
quit football. The Oilers decided not to 

pay him. Hickl took his case to the new¬ 
ly formed player-owner arbitration com¬ 
mittee, which awarded him $4,000— 
after finding that the Oilers had made 
“little or no attempt to determine if Hickl 
had any previous injuries.” 

Last year Miami Dolphin Defensive 
End Bill Stanfill took owner Joe Robbie 
to arbitration. A four-year All-Pro, Stan¬ 
fill was suffering from a chronic and se¬ 
rious back injury. He consulted three or 
four doctors, all of whom confirmed that 
he should not play. Stanfill told a Miami 
newspaperman that the Dolphins’ offer 
to settle the remaining three years on his 
contract was such that he felt obliged to 


go to court. The arbitrator ruled in his 
favor, holding that the contract should 
be honored, that Stanfill would perform 
football-related activities, but not play 
football. Robbie had planned to appeal 
the decision, but the case was settled for 
an undisclosed sum before the appeal was 
heard. 

There are no brass bands or waving 
pennants in courtrooms and emergency 
wards. With a gangland mentality al¬ 
lowed on the field, and with a sport whose 
leadership is more responsive to Nielsen 
ratings than injury reports, it is small 
wonder that the wolves (mostly lawyers) 
are at football’s door. “Litigation is wak¬ 
ing people up,” says Clarke. “Litigation 
will be the cause of change.” When own¬ 
ers are convinced that injuries are cost¬ 
ing them money, an NFL referee told 
Jack Nix, a former player and official who 
is now in the insurance business, they 
will push for reform. 

M he NFL’s response to the Stanford 
LJ Research Institute report and 
SRI’s recommendations on how to min¬ 
imize injuries was no response at all. The 
pros made no appreciable rules changes 
for 1975 and the high injury rate contin¬ 
ued. This year, in a grand show of con¬ 
cern for the game, the NFL made two 
rules changes: it is now possible for block¬ 
ing linemen to “hold” a little more con¬ 
vincingly (to extend their arms and open 
their hands), and second “bumps” on re¬ 
ceivers, once they are more than five 
yards down field, are prohibited. Injuries 
did not bring about these changes, how¬ 
ever; according to the league’s communi¬ 
que, Commissioner Rozelle was “con¬ 
cerned” that the scoring average in the 
league was at a 36-year low. The NFL had 
“to put more offense back in the game.” 

Nothing was 3uid about putting more 
people back in the game. People who 
have been and are going to be injured 
by the game the way it is played. 

The SRI report said a lot of things four 
years ago, but one of its most damning 
conclusions was something it did not say, 
in so many words. According to the SRI 
findings, only 1.3% of all injuries in the 
NFL involved acts that were illegal. That 
drew penalties. Those in the blood bond 
who excuse the violence cite this as proof 
that players are basically rules-abiding 
fellows and ought to be left alone. 

There is another way to look at it. If 
“illegal acts” are not responsible for the 
injuries but there is an outrageous num¬ 


ber of them, then the fault lies within 
the rules, in things that are happening 
that ought to be illegal. 

Those who say you would “hurt” foot¬ 
ball by doing something about the rules 
hurt it infinitely more so by their pas¬ 
sivity. It is a rough game. For that rea¬ 
son alone, it must be receptive to con¬ 
temporary realities. 

Football, furthermore, is a complicat¬ 
ed game, made even more so by the fact 
that it is really three different games— 
high school football, college football, pro 
football—with differing rules, differing 
rules interpretations, differing philoso¬ 
phies and styles of play. Things that are 
not allowed at one level as too danger¬ 
ous are standard operating procedure at 
another. The game is not even officiated 
the same way from level to level or, in 
some cases, from region to region on the 
same level. 

This series has attempted to analyze what 
is causing all football to suffer an un¬ 
acceptable injury rate. To ameliorate it, 
many changes in the rules, equipment, 
playing conditions and coaching philos¬ 
ophies have been proposed—some by 
coaches, some by physicians, some by of¬ 
ficials, some by the author. Perhaps not 
all of these changes would work. But 
changes must be made, changes that will 
once again establish football as the pro¬ 
totypical American sport, a game in 
which skill is matched by physical com¬ 
mitment. Which is to say a game played 
within civilized boundaries, for if it is a 
game, you do not maim. On that unar¬ 
guable basis the following rules—some 
of which were proposed in previous in¬ 
stallments—should be instituted. In some 
cases, they might already be in effect at 
one level of football or another, but they 

should be made sportwide: 

1) Outlaw all deliberate helmet hits— 
if the helmet makes the initial contact in 
blocking or in tackling, it is wrong. 

2) Outlaw blocking below the waist 
on all downfield plays, or outside the le¬ 
gal “clipping” zone. Ban the “chop 
block” and its relatives at the line of 
scrimmage. 

3) Instruct officials to enforce more 
stringently the rulings on late, redundant 
or unnecessary hits, be they on ballcar¬ 
riers, receivers or quarterbacks. The cri¬ 
terion at its most rudimentary would be 
to make tacklers responsible for know¬ 
ing when a player is stopped, helpless or 
already going down. 

continued 
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BRUTALITY continued 

4) Institute a “grab” rule for defen¬ 
sive players tackling quarterbacks in the 
act of passing, in which only the arms 
and hands would be used. If this proves 
inadequate, give the quarterback in the 
act of passing the same protection the 
punter is given in the act of punting. 

5) Institute a no-hit rule on receivers 
until they catch the ball. 

6) Institute a no-hit rule on trailbacks 
in the option play. An offensive player 
without the ball should not be fair game. 

7) When it is evident that quarterbacks 
are being hit on certain types of p/ays 
simply as a form of intimidation, warn 
the coach of the team responsible. If the 
practice persists, call personal fouls. 

8) Crack down on all “momentum" 
tackles involving out-of-bounds plays 
and forward progress. A player on of¬ 
fense knows where the boundary lines 
are; defensive players should too. 

9) Outlaw all forms of “clubbing” or 
forearm blows on ballcarriers and receiv¬ 
ers; outlaw all head tackles save in in¬ 
terior line play. 

10) Penalize all overt forms of bad 
sportsmanship, including end-zone danc¬ 
es and gestures, and taunting. 

11) Increase the penalties for flagrant 
fouls and unsportsmanlike acts to 20 
yards (minimum) or 30 yards; eject play¬ 
ers and coaches who repeatedly dispute 
officials’ calls. 

Administratively, do the following: 

1) Standardize the rules throughout 
the game, allowing only for differences 
dictated by age and physical develop¬ 
ment (e.g., length of quarters). 

2) Make mandatory the representation 
of physicians and game officials on rules 
committees. 

3) Establish a central registry for in¬ 
juries, with input on their causes and 
computer readouts available for high 
school, college and pro teams. (The NFL 
can fund this project as a token of its ap¬ 
preciation for having the colleges and 
high schools as its farm system.) 

4) Establish a crew of rules commit¬ 
tee members to conduct clinics in which 
coaches and players would receive in¬ 
struction on the rules and be warned 
against injury-causing tactics. 

5) Pad the outside surfaces of helmets 
and shoulder pads; make mouthpieces 
mandatory; study the value of the face 
guard, and if it is truly a cause of spinal in¬ 
jury, prohibit its use. 

6) Make some form of lightweight knee 
brace mandatory equipment (e.g., the 


eight-ounce plastic model used at Okla¬ 
homa State). 

7) Outlaw strong chemical stimulants 
and institute urine or saliva tests as is nec¬ 
essary to ensure that players obey the 
rules against the use of drugs. 

8) Monitor practices to make sure the 
techniques being taught are legal. 

None of these recommendations 
would affect the esthetic qualities of the 
game. None would lessen its appeal. They 
would make life more difficult for coach¬ 
es, and more costly for administrators, 
but if they saved half a dozen players 
from -hves-spent in wheelchairs, they 
would be worth it. 

Unless there are sweeping changes in 
the game, a storm of litigation is com¬ 
ing. The thunder is already being heard. 
Lawyers hang on every broken bone and 
lorn tendon, watching for an opening. 
The rules and the environment in which 
the game is played can no longer be left 
to the whims of coaches and players, be¬ 
cause they are at once the cause and the 
victims of the problem. 

“There are a lot of enemies of foot¬ 
ball now,” says Dr. Donald Cooper. 
“They’re frothing at the mouth because 
of all the litigation and all the problems. 
They think it’s so good because they’re 
finally going to get the game. We’ve got 
a professor in the philosophy department 
who hates the game, hates the coaches, 
hates the players—and he’s with those 
who see this as a golden opportunity: 
don’t improve football, eliminate it. 

“If you love the game, you have to be 
concerned. You can’t put your head in 
the sand. We’ve got a crisis of broken 
bodies. If we don’t do something about 
it, we’re going to wake up in five or 10 
years and there won’t be any football.” 

Teddy Roosevelt never intended to 
abolish the game when he inveighed 
against its excesses 70 years ago. He said 
in an address at the Harvard Union that 
he did not in the least object to sport be¬ 
cause it was “rough.” He emphasized that 
he did not wish to have colleges “turn 
out ‘mollycoddles,’ ” or “men who shrink 
from physical effort or from a little phys¬ 
ical pain.” 

But, he said, “I trust that I need not 
add that in defending athletics I would 
not for one moment be understood as ex¬ 
cusing that perversion of athletics which 
would make it the end of life instead of 
merely a means in life.” 

President Roosevelt’s words are no less 
meaningful today. end 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHELLY KATZ 


Now 75, Oswald Jacoby will bet 
you on backgammon, bridge and 
poker, or who can multiply 647,992 
by 435,638 fastest in his head, and 
the odds are he’ll take your money 


irst held in 1929 in New York City 
less than four years after Harold 
Vanderbilt invented the game, the Gold¬ 
man Pairs competition is the oldest major 
pairs championship in contract bridge. 
The winners back in 1929 were George 
Reith, 52, a Manhattan stockbroker well 
known in auction-bridge circles, and a 
mercurial kid from Brooklyn barely half 
his age named Oswald Jacoby. That was 
the year Connie Mack’s Philadelphia 
Athletics began their three-year domina¬ 
tion of the American League. Babe Ruth 
won his 10th home-run championship, 
Bobby Jones won the U.S. Open and 
Walter Hagen the British Open, Albie 
Booth was quarterbacking at Yale, and 
Knute Rockne coached Notre Dame to 
another undefeated, untied season. 

In May 1978, in New York, where the 
venerable Goldman Pairs championship 
was celebrating its 50th year of compe¬ 
tition, one of the leading contenders for 
the Goldman Trophy—he eventually fin- 





by ROGER DIONNE 


ished 10th in a field of 104 pairs—was 
that same mercurial kid from Brooklyn, 
Oswald Jacoby, now 75 years old. 

Jacoby, the guest of honor at the Gold¬ 
man as well as a participant, hurried into 
the Rhinelander Room at the New York 
Hilton like a well-stoked steam engine, 
his white hair frothing above an intense 
and intelligent face that resembled a cross 
between Ezra Pound’s and Robert 
Graves’. He bustled from table to table 
as though he were in competition with 
himself to see how many hands he could 
shake. There has hardly been a waking 
second in Jacoby’s life when he has not 
been in a contest with somebody over 


something. He not only won the first 
Goldman Trophy, but he has also won 
more national bridge championships (32) 
than all but two other players, John 
Crawford (37) and Howard Schenken 
(32). He played his first hand of bridge 
whist at the age of six with the Jacoby 
family doctor in Brooklyn. He played his 
first game of poker when he was eight, 
against some older children one rainy af¬ 
ternoon; he won the big pot of the day, 
he recalls—60e, or 12 weeks’ worth of al¬ 
lowances—when he drew three kings to 
a pair of sevens. “That started me off on 
my career,” he jokes. Nearly 70 years 
later he’ll still take on just about any- 
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body in the world at just about any 
game— bridge, poker, backgammon, you 
name it—and, what's more, he'll put his 
money where his mouth is. 

“There have always been people bet¬ 
ter than me at some game,” Jacoby says, 
“even when I was in my prime. But I am 
still the best player of all games in the 
world today. There's no one around who 
can beat me.” 

Aggressive talk from an aggressive 
man. No one has ever accused Oswald Ja¬ 
coby of being modest. 

“Jake!" the bridge players at the Hil¬ 
ton called. “Ozzie! Over here!” Because 
Jacoby has lived in Dallas since 1937. 
most Eastern players seldom get to see 
him except at major tournaments like the 
Goldman. They respect him. admire him. 


even love him. Everyone in the room, 
whatever his age, had learned something 
from Jacoby, had kibitzed his masterful 
play, had read one of his dozen-odd 
books, had studied his syndicated col¬ 
umns, had used his numerous bidding in¬ 
novations—the weak jump overcall, the 
Jacoby transfer, the Jacoby two no 
trump. Few at the Hilton had not been 
beaten by him at something—bridge, 
backgammon, gin rummy or pinochle, or 
even at tennis, or who would win the 
World Series, or who could multiply 
647,992 by 435,638 fastest in his head. 

There were a few. too, who had suf¬ 
fered Jacoby’s well-known flashes of 
anger, then glowed in his instant warmth; 
or who had borne the brunt of his caus¬ 
tic wit, then bathed in his instant cama¬ 


raderie. But there was no one there, ab¬ 
solutely no one, w ho could keep up with 
the man, with his 100-mph speech, his 
dizzying leaps of logic, his enthusiasm, 
his ebullience. E. J. Kahn Jr., writing in 
The New Yorker, called Jacoby the el¬ 
der statesman of games, likening him to 
Bernard Baruch counseling Presidents in 
the White House. He’s more than that. 
He’s Bernard Baruch with a propeller 
beanie on his head, an elder statesman 
with the zest and joie de vivre of a bright- 
eyed 12-year-old setting out to conquer 
the world. 

“Qzzie is beautifully childlike," says 
present world bridge and former world 
backgammon champion Billy Eisenberg. 
“He’s the most amazing man I’ve ever 
seen. At 75 he’s got more enthusiasm 
continued 
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than 10 people, and it’s incredibly con¬ 
tagious. People want to jump into the 
water and splash around where every¬ 
body’s having a good time, and that’s 
what happens when he comes into a 
room. He’s magnetically alive. He’s like 
a vortex of energy going around and 
around.” 

Most of the serious contenders at the 
Goldman, as at any major bridge tour¬ 
nament, were in their 20s and 30s; the 
concentration, mental endurance and 
physical stamina required for long hours 
of high-level bridge virtually preclude 
anyone much beyond 50 or so from 
standing a chance. However, Jacoby, 
honorary guest though he was, had not 
been dug up out of mothballs for the oc¬ 
casion like an old battleship. Far from 
it. Other aging bridge greats might re¬ 
tire, but Jacoby says, “I seem to go on 
forever.” 

Two weeks before the Goldman, he 
had played in the Cavendish Invitational 
Bridge Tournament in New York and 
came in fifth in a field of 40 pairs that in¬ 
cluded the very best bridge players in the 
world. The following week in Boston he 
won the New England Backgammon 
Club’s charity tournament for the Bos¬ 


ton Symphony, where, along with his 
wife, who is one of the best women back¬ 
gammon players in the world, he was, 
again, the guest of honor. “If a man lives 
long enough and doesn’t go to jail,” Ja¬ 
coby says, “he gets honored for some¬ 
thing or other.” 

Partnered with his son Jim. also a 
bridge expert, he won the Mid-Atlantic 
Regional in Gatlinburg, Tenn. in April. 
In March he played in the Vanderbilt 
Knockout Teams tournament in Hous¬ 
ton. losing to the eventual winners in the 
third round. “As a competitor, the man 
still has no peer,” says world champion 
Edwin Kantar, a member of the winning 
team. “He has such a great desire to win." 

In January, Jacoby had been in Nas¬ 
sau for the world backgammon champi¬ 
onship, which he had won three times, 
most recently in 1973 at the age of 70. 
He was the first person to win both the 
world bridge and the world backgammon 
championships. (Eisenberg was the sec¬ 
ond to achieve the double.) After Nas¬ 
sau, he took time out to officiate with 
Paul Magriel at the world amateur back¬ 
gammon championships in Las Vegas, 
where he spent more time playing back¬ 
gammon for money (“I don’t remember 



Jacoby has won 32 bridge titles and was the first to be a world champ at bridge and backgammon 


the stakes,” he says cagily) than he did 
officiating. 

“I always thought that as the evening 
wore on, he’d want to stop playing,” says 
the 40-year-old Eisenberg, who was one 
of Jacoby’s opponents in Vegas. “I mean, 
I'm someone who has the ability to play 
backgammon for long periods of time and 
keep my concentration, but Ozzic would 
outlast me. Then, early the next morn¬ 
ing, he’d be right in there playing again. 
He never seemed to tire.” 

Last November, Jacoby came in sixth 
in the three-day Reisinger nationals in 
Atlanta, which many consider the most 
grueling event in bridge. Adding piquan¬ 
cy to Jacoby's success in this tournament 
was the fact that he was a year older 
than the combined ages of the other three 
members of his team. 

"I don’t play with old people any¬ 
more,” he says. “Old players tend to de¬ 
velop patterns, and they fail to recog¬ 
nize that something invented today is 
better than the way they were doing it 
30 years ago.” 

Seated behind his desk in his business 
office overlooking downtown Dallas, 
Bobby Wolff, one of the world’s leading 
bridge players, talks about Jacoby’s per¬ 
formance in the Reisinger. 

“Jake had a team that just didn’t be¬ 
long there,” he says. “Yet he finished 
sixth. For my money it was one of the 
great single achievements in bridge. The 
man is really the only true genius I’ve 
ever known.” 

These superlatives keep cropping up. 
Wolff calls him a true genius. Eisenberg 
calls him an immortal. Bridge expert Al¬ 
fred Sheinwold calls him “an artist al¬ 
ways trying to extend the boundaries of 
his art." He has lectured on the theory 
of probability at M.I.T., although he 
dropped out of Columbia College in his 
junior year to take and pass his actuarial 
examinations at a younger age than any¬ 
one in history. He is a computer expert. 
He helped break both German and Jap¬ 
anese codes during World War II. He 
has been the friend of four Presidents. 
He is an ardent patriot. Yet he is a man 
who has focused his erudition and bril¬ 
liance principally on games. “A games 
expert,” Jacoby says, “probably does 
more for the country than a second vice- 
president of a bank, whose contribution 
is turning down loans." 

Like most championship bridge tour¬ 
naments. the Reisinger was a team-of- 
continued 
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THE OUTLANDERS 

In 1903 a short, Cambridge-educated 
Britisher named H. L. (Little Do) Doherty 
gathered up his tennis rackets and set sail 
for the colonies. On his arrival he went 
direcdy to the Casino at Newport, R.I., 
where the United States championships 
were then played, and commenced abus¬ 
ing the natives. Those who favor a con¬ 
spiracy theory of history contend that 
Little Do was avenging the defeat of his 
older brother Reggie (Big Do) in the 
previous year's final. But whatever his 
motives—revenge, fame, love, or humili¬ 
ation of the cheeky Yanks—Little Do was 
the champion of the New World a fort¬ 
night later The job done, he boarded 


another steamer and sailed home. 

In 1977 a long-maned Argentinian 
named Guillermo (Willy) Vilas, a man 
who conceals the soul of a sonnet-writer 
within the body of a stevedore, glided into 
the last U.S. Open at Forest Hills on the 
wings of a 32-match winning streak. At 
the end of the tournament his string of 
match victories had reached 39, a frustra¬ 
ted Jimmy Connors was shorn of his tide 
and Willy Vilas was bobbing above the 
Forest Hills landscape on the shoulders of 
his jubilant compadres. Unlike Little Do, 
however, Vilas did not go straight home. 
Instead he went on to win national udes in 
such diverse habitats as Iran, Colombia, 


Chile and South Africa. By the end of the 
year he had won everything short of the La 
Brea Tar Pits Invitational. 

Doherty was the first foreign compeu- 
tor to win the U.S. championship. Vilas 
was the last. In the 74 years in between the 
U.S. Nationals were consistently enriched 
by the presence of great players from 
abroad. Foreign players haveTvon the U.S. 
singles tide 48 dmes. In the years since 
World War Two the men's crown has 
gone to foreign entrants 20 times and to 
Americans only 14. (Fifteen of the 20 
were Aussies; four of the other five— 
Rafael Osuna, Manuel Santana, Manuel 
Orantes and Vilas—spoke Spanish; the 
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fifth, Ilie Nastase, spoke dirty.) The 
home-team women have done better, 
winning 22 since the war and losing 12. 

Through the years the participation of 
the best foreign players has elevated the 
U.S. championships to an eminence,be¬ 
side Wimbledon,as the finest rest of the 
world’s premier racket-smackers. It is 
their presence in the draw and not the 
amount of the prize money that makes the 
tournament an international event, invests 
it with the status it enjoys, and lifts it 
beyond the succession of Cheeseburger 
Classics and Deodorant Round Robins 
that make up the weekly tour. The alien 
aces have done more than carry off their 


share of the hardware. They have added 
the ginger and fascination of their own 
distinctive personalities and made the 
tournament a more colorful blend. 

Molla Mallory, who won eight U.S. 
singles titles between 1915 and 1926, was 
Molla Bjurstedt when she first came to 
America to visit relatives in Brooklyn. In 
Norway she had been a masseuse and the 
best woman player for most of a decade, 
but Molla liked the U.S. and decided to get 
a job and stay. Attending the men's na¬ 
tional indoor tournament in New York, 
she asked another spectator how to go 
about entering the women’s tourney. She 


found out and won it. Moving to grass at 
die Philadelphia Cricket Club that sum¬ 
mer, she beat Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman 
in the finals of the first U.S. Nationals she 
ever saw. 

Never a passionate partisan of practice, 
Molla let her self-discipline slide even 
more after her 1919 marriage to Franklin 
I. Mallory, a New \brk stockbroker she 
met on a "tennis excursion train*' to 
Florida. "How could I go to bed every 
night at 9 when my husband wanted to go 
out?" she asked plaintively. “He would 
have been terribly bored and I couldn't 
blame him." The result was the end of her 
four-year skein of U.S. tides as Mrs. 
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The hands, Virginia Wade. The watch, Rolex. 


The Rolex crown. For the winners of our time. 

Virginia Wide; archdeacon's daughter physics and mat hematics graduate, awarded the M.B.E. 
by Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, winner of Wimbledon, the US. Open, the Australian Open, etc, etc. 

Rolex. Handcrafted chronometer carved out of a solid block of gold or steel. 

Often seen at Wimbledon, Forest I fills, etc, etc W 
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Wightman won in 1919. 

Molla came back to capture the cham¬ 
pionship for the next three years before 
bowing to Helen Wills, another irresist¬ 
ible force, in 1923. She credited her 
success to “one sure good shot" —a hard 
topspin drive from either side. "I always 
tried to get the ball on the rise," she said. 
“That way I had a split-second advantage.” 

Tall and easy-going, Molla thought of 
herself as a tennis player by avocation: 
tennis was fun, not a career and never 
tedious. She spurned several invitations to 
turn professional. When the family fi¬ 
nances slumped during the Depression 
she took a job in a dress shop. Her last 


competiuve match was a Wightman Cup 
loss in 1928. 

Molla's great rival was the incompara¬ 
ble Suzanne Lenglen, the Gallic prodigy 
who became the sport's first real celebrity. 
Mile. Lenglen had learned to hit precise 
ground strokes from her father, who 
drilled her until she could hit a target 
handkerchief wherever he placed it on the 
court—consistently. Suzanne won her 
first Wimbledon in 1919, the year that 
Molla was staying up late and losing the 
U.S. title. The Frenchwoman's court 
grace, her flawless strokes and her vivid 
personality made her tremendously popu¬ 
lar; one wit described the crowds that 
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FRANCE 


queued up everywhere to see her as the 
“Leng-len trail a-winding." But she played 
most of her tennis in Europe. The first and 
last time she entered the U.S. Nauonals 
was in 1921, the year the women's tourney 
moved to Forest Hills (the men returned 
in 1924) Lenglen's second-round 
opponent—there were no seeds in those 
years—was Molla Mallory. 

Suzanne, who had defeated Molla in 
their first meeting earlier that year, swept 
onto the court in an ermine wrap, blowing 
kisses to the enchanted gallery. Molla was 
practically forgotten— until the match be¬ 
gan. The Scandinavian girl came out blaz¬ 
ing, playing the match of her life. Her 








Research has shown that new Volvo owners are 
happier than the owners of most other new cars. 

Virginia Wade and her family are so happy with 
Volvos, they have three. 

It all started with her father, who bought his first Volvo 
fifteen years ago. He kept it seven years before buying 
the 1970 Volvo you see here. (His “new” Volvo is going 
on its eighth year, and Mr. Wade sees no end in sight.) 

Virginia’s brother chose the Volvo 265 wagon. With 
three kids, he says, he had no choice. 

And Virginia herself drives Volvo’s luxury sedan: 


the smashing Volvo 264. 

As Virginia says, “On the pro tennis circuit, which 
takes me all over the world, I have a chance to drive a 
lot of cars. Rental cars. Friends’ cars. I even won a car in 
a tournament once. And no car I’ve driven feels as safe, 
or as solid, or as well-built as my Volvo!’ 

At Volvo, it’s always been a tradition to build 
great cars. 

It’s nice to see that in some families owning them 
is a tradition, too. 

VOLVO OH7. VOLVO Of AMERICA CORPORATION LCASIHC AVAILABLE 


VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 









deep, punishing ground strokes consis- 
tendy forced Lenglen into errors. She won 
the first set 6-2. 

Suzanne began to cough violently. 
Mol la won the first game of the second set 
at love, then jumped off to a 30-love lead 
in the next game. But the darling of the 
continent was holding her throat and 
suffering. She told the umpire that she was 
too ill to continue. The fans who had been 
hoping for this match all summer bayed in 
outrage, but Suzanne snatched up her fur 
and departed Twice more die two cham¬ 
pions met in Europe, and Lenglen won 
easily both times. She did not return to the 
U.S. for five years. By that time she was a 


professional, and there were two new 
French sensations on the tennis scene— 
Rene Lacoste and Henri Cochet. 

Lacoste, three years the younger of the 
two, was the first to win at Forest Hills. 
He crushed his countryman Jean Borotra 
to grab the title in 1926 and defended it 
the following year against Bill Tilden in 
what has often been called the finest 
match ever played in America. Tilden was 
an early and ardent admirer of Lacoste. 
“He has no one shot that is a gift of the 
gods," Tilden said, "but at the same time 
one sees no weakness in Lacoste's game, 
no hole that can be pounded” 


The son of a wealthy Parisian auto 
manufacturer, Lacoste did not even see a 
tennis court until he was 15. The thin, 
dark and quiet youth became obsessed 
with the game immediately and drove 
himself tirelessly until he mastered it 
Lacoste is frequently described as the 
smartest player of all time. Deceptively 
phlegmatic on court, he studied his oppo¬ 
nents carefully and entered his observa¬ 
tions in a notebook. With Tilden, for 
example, he noted that the most success¬ 
ful approach shot was straight up the 
middle to eliminate the angles. Against 
Tilden's Davis Cup teammate Vinnie Ri¬ 
chards, the best strategy was to pound the 
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"I learned about white rum and tonic 

from Hie Nastase’.’ Tennis Tournament Director 


“In 1968 my tennis game changed radically 
for the better, my sense of humor improved 
and I learned how to sing the Rumanian 
national anthem. In 19681 met Ilie Nastase. 

Ilie’s an extremely charismatic guy. That’s 
probably why he pulls in such crowds. He’s 
also a fascinating and loyal friend. 

Hie drinks Puerto Rican white rum and 
tonic, which is what led me to try the drink. 
Leave it to Hie! White rum mixes beautifully 
with tonic—and with orange juice and soda as 


weU. And it makes a smoother martini than 
gin or vodka. 

When you spend time with Hie Nastase 
you live. And you learn!’ 

Convert yourself. 

Instead of automatically 
ordering a gin and tonic, try 
white rum and tonic next 
time. You'll find it makes a 
smoother drink than gin or 
vodka for a very good reason. 

Unlike gin and vodka, while 
rum from Puerto Rico is 
aged for at least a full year 
before it's bottled. And when 
it comes to smooth¬ 
ness, aging is the 
name of the game. 


Q 

Puerto Rican Rums 

Aged for smoothness and taste. 






ball deep to his backhand and come to net. 

The pale, curly-haired Cochet was so 
silent and inscrutable that the taciturn 
Lacoste seemed practically glib by com¬ 
parison. Cochet expressed himself with 
his body, with Gallic shrugs and quizzical 
lifts of his eyebrows, and above all with 
his incredible speed and agility. Hejearned 
tennis at the club his father managed in 
Lyons, blasting away at a wall for months 
on end. Every beginner, he believed, 
should play against a backboard for at least 
six months before stepping onto a court. 

Cochet's strokes lacked the classic 
grace of Tilden's and Lacoste's, but he 
made up for it in speed and anticipation. 


He could half-volley so deftly that he 
could beat most of his foes from the 
normally inhospitable terrain around the 
service line. The effect was demoralizing. 
With a weak serve and a diffident back¬ 
hand, he could depend on his reflexes to 
get him past anyone in the world when he 
was right. When he was off he was as easy 
to take as a piece of French pastry. 

It was Cochet who ended Tilden's 
domination of the U.S. championships 
with his fourth round victory in 1926. 
Two years later he battled back from a 2-1 
deficit in sets to evercome Francis Hunter 
and win the tournament. Together with 
Borotra and Toto Brugnon, Cochet and 


Lacoste kept the Davis Cup in France 
from 1927 to 1933. By that year another 
foreign fireball was burning up the Forest 
Hills grass—Fred Perry of England. 

Handsome and debonair, the black- 
haired Perry was the first foreign player to 
win the U.S. mens' singles three times. It 
probably would have been four had he not 
fallen and broken a rib in a semifinal 
match with Wilmer Allison in 1935. 
Perry was charismatic and quotable, with 
a cocky, piratical charm and a style so 
courtly that he once blacked his eye on an 
awning rod while bowing to Helen Ja¬ 
cobs. His idol, he alleged, was Fred 
Astaire. Perry may have been a precursor 








The perfect gift for 
the less-than-perfect 
student 



One thing most 
students do a lot is type. 

Unfortunately, many of them 
are not what you'd call perfect typists. 

That's where the Smith-Corona® 
Cartridge Ribbon portable with the 
Correction Cartridge can help. With 
it, you can correct most typing errors 
easily and neatly in only seconds. 

It comes with a long-life nylon rib¬ 
bon. There's also a film cartridge ribbon 
available in five colors, to give a sharper, 
crisper typing image. The film cartridge 
ribbon makes special papers look even 
more special. 


The patented snap-in 
Correction Cartridge. 


We can't 
promise you the 
sun and the moon 
on a platter, or 
even an A in bio¬ 
logy. But what we can 
promise you is great typ¬ 
ing and easy correcting with America's 
favorite portable, the Smith-Corona 
Cartridge Ribbon typewriter. 

And in an imperfect world, maybe 
that's enough. 
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Two great names in tennis 
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you'll find is “just right” for you. 
You can choose from GE fluor¬ 
escent, Quartzline , Multi-Vapor' 
and Lucalox" lamps. 

To learn how these GE lamps 
can help you stay ahead of the 
game, contact us: General Electric, 
Dept. C-716, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44112. Or call us, toll free: 
1-800-321-7170. (In Ohio, please 
call 1-800-362-2750.) 


In the world of tennis, certain 
names stand out. 

Margaret Court, winner of 9 
Wimbledon and 66 major world 
titles, is one of them. 

General Electric is another. 

Every major source of light 
being used today for modern tennis 
lighting, indoors and out, was 
introduced first by GE. Whatever 
type of court you have, chances 
are that GE has a light source that 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


of the self-publicizing athlete-entertainer 
we have come to know so well. He was 
forever writing a book or mulling a movie 
contract or buying beer for the reporters 
or letting the word out that he carried a 
gramophone with him at all times and 
hated to fly. In this age of packaged 
personalities he would clearly have been a 
marketable product. 

Born in a London suburb, Perry was 
the son of a Labor member of the House 
of Commons. He began as a table tennis 
player, becoming good enough to win the 
world’s championship before switching to 
a stringed paddle and a larger stage. His 
development as a tennis player was mer¬ 


curial: only five years elapsed between his 
first tournament and his win at Forest 
Hills. His five-set victory over Jack Craw¬ 
ford of Australia thwarted Crawford's bid 
for the first-ever “Grand Slam’’ which 
Don Budge was to win five years later. 
Perry favored short, choppy strokes with 
an abbreviated follow-through—Tilden 
described him as "the world's worst good 
player!' His flashiest shot was a forehand 
drive which he smote on the rise as he 
sprinted to the net. 

Returning to defend his tide in 1934, 
the pipe-smoking Perry confided his in¬ 
tention “to fool around in Hollywood for 
a while" after the tournament and allowed 


that tennis had become a bore; golf was 
more interesting. He dispatched Allison 
in the four-set final, then fought off Don 
Budge two years later in a brilliant match 
that went to 10-8 in the fifth. With that he 
turned pro, breaking Britain's four-year 
grip on the Davis Cup and sending British 
tennis into another generation-long nap. 
Perry went on to tour profitably widi 
Ellsworth Vines and Budge before he 
reappeared in yet another incarnation —as 
tennis correspondent for a London daily. 

The period between the mid-1950s 
and the late 1950s was an extended fallow 
season for foreign participants in the U.S. 
championships. For two decades we raised 
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The Tennis Grand Masters 
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TEN PRO TENNIS BALLS ARE U.S.T.A. APPROVED 


The Tennis Grand Masters™ Inc. is composed of some of the most 
famous names in tennis history. Look at the records above. There 
are more major, world and national championships represented 
by this group than ever assembled before... over 1,000 Davis Cup 
matches... 60 Championships at Forest Hills... 40 Wimbledon 
Championships... French, Australian, Italian National Champion¬ 
ships.. .World Professional Championships and many, many more. 
The Tennis Grand Masters endorse the new TEN PRO Tennis Ball. 
Alvin W. Bum's, President of The Tennis Grand Masters™ says: 

"TEN PRO Tennis Balls deliver performance and playability. They 
offer the additional advantage of playing uniformly under varying 
climatic and altitude conditions. It is the ball of the future." 

TEN PRO Tennis Balls are guaranteed to maintain the same bounce 
for a minimum of two years. (Bounce is determined by dropping 
a tennis ball from 100 inches onto an indoor concrete surface. It 
must return not less than 53 inches and not more than 58 inches.) 


TEN PRO Tennis Balls are machine washable/tumble dry. They 
stay fresh longer. You will enjoy "hitting through" with TEN PRO. 
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our own titlists, mostly on California 
hardcourts: Alice Marble and Margaret 
Osborne Dupont and Louise Brough and 
Little Mo Connolly and Pauline Betz, 
Don Budge and Bobby Riggs and Ted 
Schroeder and Jack Kramer and Poncho 
Gonzales and, Vic Seixas and Tony Tra- 
bert. The only breaks in the chain of 
home-grown winners came with the stun¬ 
ning first-time-out triumph of the grace¬ 
ful Chilean Anita Lizana in 1937 and the 
back-to-back thumpings which Frank 
Sedgman, the first Australian to win at 
Forest Hills, perpetrated on Seixas and 
Gardnar Mulloy in 1951 -2. Then the most 
exotic champion of them all fluttered in to 


roost for a while: Maria Bueno ot Brazil. 

Maria, the daughter of a veterinarian, 
grew up across the street from a tennis 
club in Sao Paulo. "I practically lived at 
the club," she once recalled. "It was my 
garden. I must have been kicked out 
about 10 times for practicing in the wrong 
places, like against the main bulletin 
board. The club was my playground." 
Long-limbed and deceptively fragile- 
looking, she developed an aggressive all- 
court game and an arsenal of elegant 
strokes. At 14 she became the champion 
of Brazil. 

Maria seemed at once delicate and 


regal. "She walks with great beauty," Julie 
Heldman wrote, "she runs with the grace 
of ap antelope and her overall appearance 
is one of queenliness." Her confident, 
imaginative style inevitably evoked me¬ 
mories of Lenglen. As with the French 
star, her reputation usually preceded her. 
Italians watching her .for the first time 
chanted her name as she coasted to the 
Italian title in 1958. Her four Forest Hills 
victories were all businesslike, straight-set 
conquests — of Christine Truman in 1959, 
Margaret Court in 1963, Carole Graebner 
the next year and Nancy Richey in 1966. 

She was flying home to a celebration in 
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YOU GET MORE THAN YOUR MONEYS WORTH ATTOYOTA. 

ONE EXAMPLE, 

THE SR-5 LONG BED SPORT TRUCK. 


More comfort. The comfort of a car 
comes standard in every SR-5 Sport 
Truck. Plush carpeting, bucket seats. 
AM/FM radio and tinted glass all add 
up to more comfort than you expect 
of a truck. 

More choice. Seven 
different truck models are 
available. More trucks 
to choose from than any 
other manufacturer's line 
in our class. 

More room. A cargo 
area over seven feet 
long and an 11001b. 
payload capacity 
provide more than 
ample room and rating 
for most loads * 


More confidence. That's what we build every day. For more people 
discover why we can say. "If you can find a better built truck than a 
Toyota.. .buy it." And more and more people are buying Toyotas, 
finding out that Toyotas are built better than they thought possible. 


More power. 

Toyota trucks are 
muscled by the largest 
standard displacement 
engine in their class, 
that produces more 
torque than any other 
standard engine in 
its class. 


More people to turn to. The Toyot; 

dealer network is comprised of 
over 1,000 dealer service 
departments. When a Toyota does 
need service it can get the best. 


More fuel economy. The Toyota 

Sport Trucks come standard with 5-sj 
overdrive transmission to deliver more mill 
per gallon than you probably thought 
possible of a truck. In 1978 EPA tests the 
SR-5 Sport Trucks were rated at 31 mpg 
highway, 23 mpg city. These 1978 EPA 
ratings are estimates. Your mileage will 
vary depending on your driving habits 
and your truck's condition and equip¬ 
ment. California ratings will be lower. 


More now. Right now. We can’t tell you when, but all prices 
will probably go up, including trucks. So if you’re thinking about 
buying a new truck, think about buying a Toyota now. There will 
probably never be a better time. And when you buy a Toyota now, 
you’ll find out what real satisfaction is. 


£'’978 Toyota Motor Sales, U S A., Inc 
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Brazil after her first Wimbledon tide in 
1959 when her plane lost two engines and 
the pilot was forced to make an emer¬ 
gency landing. The president of Brazil 
sent a special plane to collect her for the 
ceremony. A few months later a six-foot- 
high bronze statue was unveiled at the 
club where she rambled as a child, the 
garden of her youth. It depicted the club's 
most recognizable member making a 
backhand volley. 

Ken Rosewall's four-set victory over 
Lew Hoad in the 1956 finals signaled the 
onset of what might be called the Austral¬ 
ian Interlude at Forest Hills. Hoad was 
going for the fourth leg of the Grand Slam 



RODNEY GEORGE LAVER 


when he was gunned down by his 
longtime rival and fellow Sydneysider. In 
the II subsequent years the Australian 
sluggers would capture nine more men's 
tides and the Yanks would be shut out 
altogether. "Muscles" Rosewall, who at 
some point entered a realm beyond the 
reach of dme, acquired his second U.S. 
singles crown 14 years after the first one 
when he beat Tony Roche in 1970. Bud 
Collins has suggested that the imperish¬ 
able, implacable Rosewall be hung from 
the ceiling of the Smithsonian alongside 
Lindbergh's plane and other stylish an¬ 
tiques. 

The sage who directed the Aussies in 


their glory years was, of course, Harry 
Hopman. Hopman insisted on an unself¬ 
ish dedication to the team, fitness, self- 
discipline and a toughness both mental 
and physical. "Tired as an Aussie may be," 
Arthur Ashe commented, "he will always 
make it a point to cross over standing 
straight up, breathing easy. It is a matter of 
pride never to let you know they can be 
tired." 

Hopman made loyal soldiers out of a 
crew of divergent personalities: Rose¬ 
wall, gentle and self-effacing; the cheer¬ 
ful farm boy Roy Emerson, incorrigibly 
good-natured; Rod Laver, deeply re¬ 
served, dour and imperturbable; and John 
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Newcombe, the natural leader, brightest 
and most sophisticated of the lot. The 
Australian boys grew up in a tennis-mad 
environment — Laver, Rosewall and 
Emerson all had courts at home — 
blossomed early and kept improving un¬ 
der Hopman's firm hand. 

Rosewall's father, a grocer, practiced 
with him every morning before opening 
the shop. The wonder with Rosewall is 
not that he is still playing well in his 
40's — many great players have done 
that—but that he is still among the dozen 
or so best in the world. The explanation 
lies in an ingrained aversion to excess and 
a careful, modest lifestyle: "We never see 
Muscles after dark," Newcombe said. 

Laver, who seems nerveless on court, 
actually swings in a wide arc between days 
of stunning brilliance and those when he 
seems merely mortal. At his best he ranks 
with the greatest ever. "There were days," 
he has said, "when I felt 1 could have hit 

ROY S. EMERSON 



HARRY C. HOPMAN 

the ball with the bloody handle and still 
won.” Growing up in Queensland, he 
learned to hit accurate topspin ground 
strokes by aiming at tin cans just inside the 
base line. His coach sent him to school 
squeezing a squash ball and later a steel 
spring to build up his wrist. Laver demon¬ 
strated his grit when he seemed to be 
faltering against Emerson in his 1962 bid 
for his first slam. He missed an easy volley 
and took a couple of deep breaths “1 
couldn't hear anything and my body felt 
boneless," he recalls. He then hit three 
unrerurnable serves to win the march. 

The two absolutes about Roy Emer¬ 
son, according to Ashe, are that he is the 
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un-sneaky trick 
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Put out a bowl of 
Sun Giant Almonds. 

Instead of sneak¬ 
ing one of their usual 
no-no’s, the snackers 
in your family can reach 
out for something that’s 
as wholesome as it is delectable. 
Crisp, fresh, filled with goodness, Sun Giant Almonds 
are the kind of snack a mother can love, too. 

And wait till you try ’em in your favorite recipes! 
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fittest player who ever bestrode the court 
and the most popular, always ready with a 
"well done" for a winner and a consoling 
word for a loser, feluff and free of pre¬ 
tense, Emerson has bulled along in his 
unspectacular way to a record of more 
singles titles in Grand Slam events than 
any other man in the game's history—two 
more than Tilden and one ahead of Laver. 

The urbane Newcombe, the son of a 
Sydney dentist, has the great athlete's 
ability to lift his game just high enough to 
win. He overcomes his foes as much with 
his mind as with his speed and strength; he 
waits patiendy for his opening and then 
thunders through it like a Metroliner 
Newcombe, who has been known to 


drain an occasional keg, is similar to 
Rosewall in his refusal to let his commit¬ 
ment to tennis become obsessive. He has 
spent most of his time in recent years with 
his wife and three children on their Texas 
ranch. 

Aussics help each other; it is part of 
their code. Thus when a tall, thin, small¬ 
town girl named Margaret Smith moved 
to Melbourne to make a run at big-time 
tennis, old pro Frank Sedgman invited her 
to live with his family and designed her 
training program. Sedgman had her lifting 
weights and doing gymnastic exercises to 
build up her muscles at the same time he 
was refining her game. Margaret, brand¬ 
ishing one of the strongest serves in the 


history of women's tennis and a devastat¬ 
ing net game, became the first Aussie 
woman to win the U.S. championship in 
1962. She won six more Forest Hills 
singles tides in the ensuing decade, but the 
sweetest was her three-set decision over 
Rosie Casals in 1970, which made her 
only the second woman to win the Grand 
Slam (Maureen Connolly was first). Fol¬ 
lowing Aussie tradition, Margaret in turn 
made it a point to help develop another 
Australian girl who showed promise — 
Evonne Goolagong. 

The Australian assault wave finally 
crested at the beginning of the current 
decade, a few years before the grass courts 
at Forest Hills were converted to clay. The 
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processes that help protect 
your watch against leakage. 

We want to run your watch, 
not ruin it. 

When you want your watch 
to give you the time, make 
sure it gets it from “Eveready” 
Watch Batteries. The power that 
makes everything work.'"^ N | 0 N 

CARBIDE 


Today's watches give the time 
in many ways. With hands, 
with digits, with lights. But 
without a battery your watch 
would have nothing to say. 
“Eveready" batteries supply 
the power that makes every¬ 
thing work. 

And we've been doing it 


since 1957 when we devel¬ 
oped the first watch battery. 
Today, most of the world's 
leading watch companies 
use batteries made by Union 
Carbide. 

And with good reason. 
“Eveready” Watch Batteries 
have special patented sealing 
























YANNICK NOAH FRANCE MANUEL ORANTES SPAIN 



combined effect of these two changes was 
to transform the U.S. Open into an annual 
shootout between the best of the Yankee 
crop of sluggers — Connors, Ashe, Gott¬ 
fried, Smith, Tanner—and the cream of 
the clay-court wizards from Europe and 
Latin America—Borg, Vilas, Orantes, 
Nastase, Ramirez. There was a day two 
years ago when you could have watched 
three successive five-set matches between 
an American serve-and-volley belter and a 
European soft-court master—Smith vs. 
Orantes, Borg vs. Gottfried, Tanner vs. 
Nastase. The Europeans won all three. 

The switch to a harder court at Flush¬ 
ing Meadow will doubtless alter the bal¬ 
ance of strengths once again, presumably 


to a point somewhere between the fast- 
court game of Wimbledon grass and the 
leisurely pace dictated by a clay court. It is 
increasingly obvious that a contemporary 
tennis star must excel on every Surface: 
Connors has won on clay as hav e Evert 
and Borg on grass. The new surface may 
prove to be the perfect solution for the 
two current foreign aces whose failures in 
the U.S. Open have been most conspicu¬ 
ous: Borg, who lost a dazzling final to 
Connors in 1976 and was forced to default 
last year; and Goolagong, who was beaten 
in four straight finals from 1973 to 1976. 
The surface may also be felicitous for the 
next great foreign champion now 
endlessly pounding balls against a distant 


backboard and biding his time. This un¬ 
known conqueror will probably arrive 
before any of us are ready, maybe even this 
year or next. Hint: remember the name 
Yannick Noah. A tall, strong, 18-year-old 
black youth from the central African 
nation of Cameroun, Noah plays for his 
adopted country of France. Arthur Ashe 
spotted him seven years ago. He is coming 
on fast. 

Think of it—a black African winning 
the U.S. Open, a platoon of festive Came¬ 
rounians proudly bearing the victor 
around the Flushing Meadow battle¬ 
ground. Too bad Little Do Doherty won't 
be here. 

By Donald Dale Jackson 
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What makes for a champion? Ruggedness 
Dynamic performance. Consistency. Adaptability. 
And not an ounce ot extra weight. That's what 
you’ll find with the MX from Pentax. 

Weighing in at a trim 17.5 ounces, body 
weight, the MX challenges much heavier rivals. , 
For the photographer who needs to ' 

pack a system, the MX is sig- 
nificantly lighter than many jfluR 

competing systems , Aj| 

— with no sacrifice 

in quality or perfor- ° ,T - co '^ 

mance level. Which f ? 

means you can carry *3 Vjf g 
more. Capture more i ■ Vt ° ’l ' i 


The spirited MX accepts the full line of ultra 
high transmission Super-Multi-Coated Pentax 
lenses, tisheye to telephoto. Plus the revolution¬ 
ary new M-series miniatures and the super-fast 
200 mm f/2.5 and 28 mm f/2.0 lenses. 

And with the MX optional 5 fps 
^ Motor Drive and 2 fps Auto 
t Winder, action photography 

takes on a whole new dimen- 
sion. Split second excitement, 
^ '*"* , frame after frame, assures 

\ the user that the peak of the 

\ . 3 . action — that never-to-be- 

\ ’ repeated moment — is cap- 

V @ tured and held. 

1 ^ The MX. See your Pen- 

——^0 tax dealer now and see 
what our champion has to 
offer. Everybody loves a winner. 


For more intormation on the MX, write: Dept. MX, Pentax Corporation, PO Box 2585. Englewood. CO 80110 
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NAME YOUR GAME continued 


four event, in which two members of a 
team play a given hand in one direction 
(North-South) at one table while their 
partners at another table play the same 
hand in the other direction (East-West). 

“I remember I made five no trump 
against his team on a hand where 1 fig¬ 
ured I should have made one. maybe 
two,” says Wolff. “That’s plus 210. a good 
board. Then I found out that at the oth¬ 
er table, where Jake was playing against 
our team, he was plus 300. Somehow 
Jake got our partners.,, 

Jacoby, who has been outside drink¬ 
ing iced tea with Wolff's receptionist, 
bounds into the office in time to hear 
this. He lets out one of his infectious ex¬ 
plosions of laughter that begin like a fire¬ 
cracker and end in the high-pitched whis¬ 
tle of a pressure cooker. 

“That was a matter of psychology,” 
he sputters in his rapid-fire speech. “I 
knew Curtis Smith [Wolff’s teammate at 
the other table] never lets me play one 
no trump. He put in a double, his part¬ 
ner said two clubs, and I doubled that, 
know vng Cun vs had nothing, ll cost him.’’ 

“They went down two doubled for a 
300-point penalty,” Wolff marvels. “1 
couldn’t believe we lost that board.” 

“Reminds me of a hand where I got a 
top score 40 years ago.” Jacoby says, flop¬ 
ping into the easy chair opposite Wolff’s 
desk. “The bidding went one no trump 
by me, three spades by my partner. The 
bidding developed, and when I bid six 
spades, the man on my right sat back in 
his chair the least bit. Now my partner 
bids six no trump, but he looked a little 
upset. So I’m playing the hand at six no. 

I have three spades to the king in my 
hand, and there are six to the ace-jack- 
10 in dummy. I led the jack from dummy 
because I knew the man on my right had 
the missing queen.” He giggles, still sa¬ 
voring the memory of the play as though 
it had happened yesterday. “You have 
to avoid giveaways,” he says. “People 
know it applies in poker, but of course it 
applies in bridge, too.” 

To whatever game he is hurrying, Ja¬ 
coby brings the talents and wiles of a su¬ 
perb poker player. Jacoby started play¬ 
ing poker seriously in 1918 during World 
War I, when he put in a two-month mil¬ 
itary training stint at the age of 15. Dur¬ 
ing the day the young recruits marched 
around with wooden rifles; at night they 
played poker. When Jacoby returned 
home he had more than $2,000 in his 


pocket, enough to pay many of his ex¬ 
penses at Columbia. 

Wolff starts to comment, but Jacoby 
interrupts to tell him about his backgam¬ 
mon triumphs the night before at a Dal¬ 
las club called The Pawn Shop. He 
reached the semifinals in the tournament 
there and won several side games ("I 
don’t remember the stakes”) while wait¬ 
ing for others to finish. Then he bounces 
out of his chair and announces he has to 
go. He has a gin rummy date at the Dal¬ 
las Country Club in half an hour. 

During the 1920s Jacoby played po¬ 
ker for considerable stakes with New 
York’s rich, and after moving to Dallas 
he got into games with oil millionaires 
and some of the best players in the po¬ 
ker state of Texas. 

“He was always playing in a game he 
couldn’t really afford to play in,” says 
Sheinwold, “because that’s his nature. 
He’s a gambler. It’s a very lough thing 
to play poker with people who are al¬ 
ways in a position to boost you out. He 
was putting himself at a tremendous dis¬ 
advantage. ye\ he stitt managed to sur¬ 
vive and win." 

f n 1941 Oswald Jacoby on Poker was 
published, and after 37 years it re¬ 
mains one of the standard texts on the 
game. He has also written basic texts 
on bridge, gin rummy, backgammon, 
canasta, Oklahoma and gambling in gen¬ 
eral, and he has just finished a new book 
on poker, which will soon be published 
by Doubleday. 

Clearly, Jacoby had too restless a mind 
to be only a bridge expert—or only a 
bridge and backgammon expert (which 
are perhaps his best games). He wanted 
to be the best at everything—from an¬ 
swering quiz-show questions to solving 
crossword puzzles to handicapping sports 
events—and he wanted to beat the best. 
He still does. When he recently ran into 
David Sklansky. one of the country’s bel¬ 
ter high-low-split poker players, at The 
Mayfair Club in New York, he joined 
him in a game and played him to a stand¬ 
still. Years ago he used to play checkers 
with Newell Banks, the U.S. champion, 
and Banks could not beat him in games 
begun from the conventional starting 
position. 

At Columbia, Jacoby was on the chess 
team and once beat Frank Marshall, the 
U.S. champion at the time, in a match 
game. But he gave up chess because the 


game was just too slow for him. Nearly 
40 years later, in the 1960s. a chess tour¬ 
nament and the summer bridge cham¬ 
pionships happened to be taking place 
at about the same time in Los Angeles, 
and Jacoby took on the then world chess 
champion. Tigran Petrosian of the So¬ 
viet Union, in a game of lightning chess— 
that is, a game in which each player has 
a very limited time to make each move. 
Petrosian gave Jacoby a knight handicap. 
It was a mistake. 

“I didn’t want to beat him," Jacoby 
says, “but above all, I didn’t want to lose. 
After all, he gave me a knight handicap. 
So I worked out a draw position quick¬ 
ly, taking advantage of my handicap, and 
that’s the way it ended.” 

Chess experts who watched the game 
were amazed. “It’s incredible," one said. 
"Lightning chess is Petrosian’s best 
game.” 

“Well, I’m pretty good at speed my¬ 
self,” Jacoby said. 

Indeed he is. Malcolm Brachman, a 
world tournament bridge player, recalls 
the round he and Mtke Passed played 
against Jacoby in the Vanderbilt last 
March. “We finished 16 boards in just 
about an hour, and we had to wait an¬ 
other hour for our partners and his part¬ 
ners to finish at the other tables.” 

“I must have spent six years of my 
life waiting for other people to finish 
games,” Jacoby grumbles. 

“It’s his temperament,’’ his son Jim 
adds. “My father doesn’t want to waste 
time. He wants to get on to the next con¬ 
test, the next hand, where there’ll be 
some problem for him to think about.” 

Jacoby’s ability to make accurate cal¬ 
culations faster than his opponents and 
to act upon them without hesitation has 
always been one of the things that has 
made him a winner. Years ago he played 
backgammon at breakneck speed. As 
soon as the dice stopped rolling, Jacoby 
would move his men instantaneously 
with both hands. Though his moves were 
perfectly legitimate, they were so fast that 
his opponent often couldn’t fathom what 
he had done. Now tournament players 
are required to move their men one at a 
time with one hand only. 

“Well, at my age, in one of these long 
matches, I want to finish," he likes to 
say now. 

Jacoby has always done everything 
fast, He met Texas tennis champion Mary 
Zita McHalc on a court in Dallas in April 
continued 
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"I burned 
my business 
to the ground 

Thanks, 
America, for 
helping pay 
for it.” , 


Arson fires cost over $1 billion last 
year. Who pays for this billion dollar 
bonfire? We all do. 

When somebody decides to put a 
match to his business it is tough to prove. 
When arson for profit can’t be proven, the 
insurance company has no choice but to 
pay. All of us contribute to these soaring 
damage claims by paying more for our 
own property insurance. Because insur¬ 
ance is merely sharing a risk among many. 

What can you do about it? 

Help to have arson classified as a 
major crime. One with the same high 
priority for prosecution as robbery. 

Push for uniform state laws on 
reporting, detection and investigation. 
Laws that would make arson harder to get 
away with. (Over 20% of all fires are 
thought to be arson, yet only l%-3% of 
confirmed arson cases result in 
conviction.) 

Work for programs to improve 
investigation techniques and cooperation 
among fire fighters, police officers and 
insurance investigators. 

Write to state officials. 

Tell insurance commissioners, 
police and fire department officials that 
you would like to see some changes made. 


Put pressure on local prosecutors 
and encourage them to get involved. 

let people know you've had enough. 

Send for our "Enough is Enough" 
consumer booklet. It’s full of information 
on the causes and the pro's and con’s of 
some possible cures for high insurance 
rates. You’ll find out how to register your 
views where they count. And how you can 
help hold down your own insurance costs. 

Or you can just do nothing and 
figure the problem will go away. Of course, 
if it doesn’t, better keep your checkbook 
handy. 

Enough is Enough 

Write The St. Paul for your 
"Enough is Enough” booklet. Or contact an 
Independent Agent or broker repre¬ 
senting The St. Paul. He’s in this with you 
and wants to help. You’ll find him in the 
Yellow Pages. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Gxnpany, 385 Washington St., Saint Paul, 
MN 55102. 

JStifaul 

Property & Liability 
Insurance 
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1932. A week later they were married. 
On Dec. 7. 1941, he was playing in the 
National Open Pairs bridge champion¬ 
ship in Richmond, Va. when the Japa¬ 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor was an¬ 
nounced. He immediately left the 
tournament and enlisted in the Navy. 

When he returned to civilian life four 
years later he discovered that Charles 
Goren had moved far ahead of him as 
the leading holder of bridge master points 
in the world. Jacoby had begun to catch 
up with Goren when the Korean War 
broke out. Jacoby, a veteran now of two 
wars, received a telephone call from 
Washington. 

“We need a computer in the Far East,” 
Washington said. 

“Buy one,” Jacoby said. 

“We can’t buy one. You’re the one.” 

A week later Jacoby was in Japan, 
again engaged in counterintelligence. 
When he returned from Japan, he again 
found himself far behind Goren on the 
master-point list, but this time Jacoby 
made no special effort to overcome his 
friend’s almost insurmountable lead. 
“The tendency of bridge players today is 
to belittle Goren,” Jacoby says, “but he 
was a good player, a very good player.” 

However, a few years later, in 1958, Ja¬ 
coby got angry at Goren. It was a silly 
thing, he says in retrospect, but it was 
enough to arouse his competitive fire. 

“Charlie,” he said to Goren, “you’re 
very proud of that No. 1 standing on the 
master-point list. Well, I’m going to take 
it away from you.” 

“There’s no way you can do it,” Go¬ 
ren said. 

“I’ll go one step further,” Jacoby said. 
“I’ll take it from you in the spring of 
1962.” 

® uring the next four years Jacoby 
went on a rampage unprecedent¬ 
ed in the history of bridge. He won the 
McKenney Trophy, awarded to the play¬ 
er winning the most master points in any 
given year, in three of those four years— 
at ages 56,58 and 59—and, as he had pre¬ 
dicted. in the spring of 1962 he swept 
past Goren to become the top master- 
point holder in the world. Nor did he 
stop there. In 1963 he became the first 
player in history to acquire more than 
1,000 master points in a single year, and 
in 1967 he became the first player to sur¬ 
pass the 10,000-point lifetime mark. To 
put this achievement in perspective, one 


must realize that to be rated a Life Mas¬ 
ter, the highest ranking in bridge, a play¬ 
er has to acquire 300 master points, some¬ 
thing that takes most players years to 
achieve. Furthermore, Jacoby is the only 
player past the age of 50 to have won 
the McKenney Trophy, and he did it four 
times, the last time at the age of 60. He 
has slowed down a bit since. He even ad¬ 
mits that during the past couple of years 
he’s noticed he sometimes gets tired. But 
he hasn’t stopped, and, no doubt, he nev¬ 
er will. 

In whatever game he plays, Jacoby 
consistently refuses to gain an unfair edge 
over another player—giveaways are not 
an unfair edge. To him games are, above 
all, fun, battles of wit, competitive ex¬ 
ercises. They are boosts to his ego, to be 
sure, but they are not the means to be¬ 
little others. If he has had a fault in his ap¬ 
proach to games, it has been his assump¬ 
tion that everyone else’s approach to 
them is the same as his. In consequence, 
there have been occasions when people 
more cold-blooded than he, or people 
who see a game as a means of making 
money rather than as an end in itself, 
or people who are simply less honest 
than he, have taken advantage of his 
ingenuousness. 

The late John Crawford, for example, 
who may well have been the only per¬ 
son who could compete with Jacoby as 
a general games player, used to beat him 
consistently at gin rummy—not neces¬ 
sarily because Crawford was a better 
player but because he used every pos¬ 
sible tactic short of cheating to gain an 
edge. Crawford would needle Jacoby, 
taunt him, even laugh at him. until Ja¬ 
coby would become so enraged he could 
hardly see the cards in front of him. 

Jacoby demurs. “Actually he was a 
better gin player than I was,” he says. 

Jacoby once testified in a Los Angeles 
court as an expert witness in a case in¬ 
volving gin rummy cheats at the Friars 
Club in Beverly Hills. After the trial, the 
prosecuting attorney reminded Jacoby 
that the cheaters in the case were the 
same people he had played with at the 
Beverly Club. “They had peepholes 
there, too,” the prosecutor said. 

“They seemed like such good players,” 
the surprised Jacoby responded. “No 
wonder I couldn’t beat them.” 

“Heroes are the ones that beat all the 
odds,” veteran sportswriter Shirley Po- 
vich once said. In his book on gambling. 


Jacoby spent pages demonstrating that 
although a casino has only a small math¬ 
ematical edge over the player in craps, 
roulette, baccarat and other games, soon¬ 
er or later it will tap him out. “The term 
'game of chance.’ ” he wrote, “as applied 
to gambling-house games, is a pure mis¬ 
nomer. The classification ‘unfair game’ 
is a much more realistic one.” Never¬ 
theless, Jacoby himself attacks a Las 
Vegas crap table as a brash young no- 
villero might attack a bull, determined 
to “beat all the odds,” however much 
they may be stacked against him. He 
loves the action. Although he is a math¬ 
ematical genius, he battles mathematics 
itself, pressing his bets time and again, 
challenging the odds more and more de¬ 
fiantly. Bridge expert Lew Mathe once 
saw Jacoby parlay a few dollars into sev¬ 
eral thousand, leaving the money in play 
for bet after bet. “I’d have been long 
gone,” Mathe says. 

Few of us know the odds as well as Os¬ 
wald Jacoby, whose book How to Figure 
the Odds is a classic. Even fewer of us 
would defy them so boldly. At the same 
time, perhaps Jacoby’s daring dice play 
simply demonstrates that for all his ge¬ 
nius, for all his expertise in games, he is 
still wearing that propeller beanie on his 
head, still bright-eyed and hopeful, still, 
at 75, the mercurial kid from Brooklyn. 

At the New York Hilton he and his 
partner, an 18-year-old Amherst College 
student named Brian Glubok, were fifth 
going into the final round of the 50th an¬ 
nual Goldman Pairs. 

“Let’s win this thing,” Jacoby urged, 
“because I don't intend to be here for 
the 100th.” 

But Glubok was a bit nervous and 
didn’t play as well as he could. Before 
the scoring had been completely tabu¬ 
lated, Jacoby sensed that they had fallen 
back somewhat. Too impatient to wait 
for the final results, he returned to the 
East Side apartment where he was stay¬ 
ing and early the next morning took the 
first flight to Dallas. The 1978 Goldman 
was over and so was his disappointment 
in losing it. It was as much in his past as 
the first Goldman of 1929. He was think¬ 
ing about his next game—an afternoon 
of gin rummy at the Dallas Country Club. 
Meanwhile, as his plane climbed toward 
the Appalachians, he had another con¬ 
test to undertake. Settling back in his seat 
he tackled the crossword puzzle in the 
Sunday New York Times. end 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings, 17mg."tar". 1.4 mg.nicotine;Longs. 18mg.“tar" 
ISy n 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78. 
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Panter's 
D unch. 


It's the knockout gardening book for all seasons —CROCKETT'S 
VICTORY GARDEN, by Jim Crockett, host of the acclaimed PBS 
television show. Jim's complete, clear-cut month-by-month 
instructions will guide you every step of the way. from selecting 
the best seeds and seedlings to getting the maximum yield from 
the bumper harvest. 

You'll grow prize specimens of any of several hundred 
different vegetables with Jim's expert guidance on each plant's 
special requirements. And the whole garden will benefit from 
Jim's advice on how to build a composter and cold frames; 
which commercial fertilizers to buy; how to prepare the soil; 
how to weed; how to control plagues, pests and bugs; in short, 
everything you need to know to keep your kitchen supplied 
with tasty, nutritious, homegrown produce throughout the 
growing season. 
















baseball / Larry Keith 


So halo, everybody, halo 

Rookie Manager Jim Fregosi has the California Angels knocking at the pearly 
gates in the AL West. After sweeping the Orioles, they trailed the Royals by .001 


T he California Angels do not have a 
chance. Just look at them. The man¬ 
ager is a rookie. The third baseman is a 
rookie. The shortstop is a third baseman. 
The second baseman can’t hit. The catch¬ 
er is always hurt. The pitchers are too 
young. Anyway, you get the idea. For 
these Angels, Heaven can wait. 

Or so it would seem to rational ob¬ 
servers of the American League West. 
But at week’s end, after they had swept 
a three-game series from the Baltimore 
Orioles in Anaheim, there were the An¬ 
gels in virtually a tie for first place, just 
.001 behind Kansas City. Can this really 
be California, the team that has lan¬ 
guished for years in the shadow of the 
Dodgers, Disneyland and most of the 
American League? 

No American League team has ever 
won the pennant after making a midsea¬ 
son managerial change, but the Angels, 
who five times have changed managers 
during a season, might well do it under 
36-year-old Jim Fregosi. who began his 
major league career as an Angel cherub 
in 1961, the year the team was formed. 
Archangel Gene Autry picked Fregosi to 
succeed Dave Garcia on June I. At the 
time, Fregosi was playing neither well nor 
often for Pittsburgh. But when the An¬ 
gels lost 17-2 to Chicago for their fifth 
straight defeat, Autry decided that Fre¬ 
gosi was just the medicine his slumping 
team needed. 

“Garcia was a dandy guy. but he was 
too quiet,” Autry says. “Jimmy is a scrap¬ 
per, a go-getter. 1 felt he would be some¬ 
one the players would respect.” 

Fregosi began making changes imme¬ 
diately. Among them, he moved Rick 
Miller from rightfield to center, shifted 
Lyman Bostock from center to right and 
installed Brian Downing as the full-time 
catcher. The latter move was particularly 
hold because the Angels’ lop pitchers. 
Frank Tanana and Nolan Ryan, had been 
working almost exclusively with Terry 
Humphrey behind the plate. Says Fre¬ 
gosi. “When I first made the change. Ta¬ 
nana came into my office and said. 'Hum¬ 
phrey catches me,’ and I told him. 'Not 
anymore.’ ” 

Downing subsequently has emerged as 
“the MVP since I've been here,” says Fre¬ 
gosi. Downing is true grit. He is forever 
putting an ice bag on a sore limb, but 
his injuries never seem to stop him from 
running full bore into the dugout after a 
foul pop or blocking the plate. “It makes 


you sick to the stomach to see a guy like 
Downing play in that kind of agony.” 
says the Angels’ executive vice-president. 
Buzzie Bavasi. Says Downing, “I always 
liked to be hurt, or at least I wasn’t afraid 
to be. The only time I felt totally healthy 
this year, I went into a slump.” Since be¬ 
coming a regular, Downing’s average has 
risen from .250 to .270. In July, when 
California spent almost half the month 
in first place. Downing hit .347. 

Downing says he is happy to be in Cal¬ 
ifornia where he can play every day and 
not worry about White Sox broadcaster 
Harry Caray, who harassed him merci¬ 
lessly in Chicago last season. “He’s the 
only person in the world I really hate.” 
Downing says. “He basically ran me out 
of town. Every minor mistake I made be¬ 
came a World Series blunder, and the 


fans who listened to him stayed on me 
all the time. It really hurt me to be booed 
on a baseball field, because 1 try to play 
so hard. Even though / hit pretty well 
1.284], 1 worried what he might be say¬ 
ing about me when I was up at the plate. 
Thinking about how bad it was has made 
me want to do even better this season.” 

Bostock also has been motivated by 
criticism—the self-inflicted kind. A .318 
hitter in three seasons with the Twins, 
Bostock joined the Angels through the re¬ 
entry draft. However, he was unable to 
buy a hit. even with his $2.3 million con¬ 
tract. Bostock became so unhappy with 
himself, in fact, that he donated part of 
the salary to charity, saying he didn’t de¬ 
serve it. At the end of May, Bostock was 
still hitting under .210, but he welcomed 
his new manager with a 4-for-4 perfor- 
coniinued 



Frank Tanana (right) ted the reception committee for Don Baylor after his homer beat Baltimore. 
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Presenting 
the JVC 
MusicTowers. 


JVC MusicTowers are handsomely 
styled for people who like to display 
their high fidelity component system 
m one place Or any place 
There are six MusicTowers to match 
up with the most innovative collec¬ 
tion of quality components JVC 
has ever offered And which¬ 
ever high fidelity combination 
you select, you can be sure it's 
designed to produce the best 
possible sound reproduction 
See how beautifully JVC 
MusicTowers lend a helping 
hand to component handlers by 
visiting your JVC dealer soon 
Or write for MusicTower brochure 
JVC America Company, Div of US 
JVC Corp , 58-75 Queens Midtown 
Expressway. Maspeth, N Y 11378 
Canada JVC Electronics of 
Canada, Ltd , Ont. 


JVC 


We build in what the others 
leave out. 


NIKON ROOF PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


Ounce for ounce, 
the brightest, sharpest, clearest 
you can buy, at any price. 



You no longer need big, bulky binoculars to enjoy bright, sharp viewing even on 
cloudy days or at dawn or dusk. Nikon roof prism design gives you that extra 
brightness in amazingly compact, lightweight form. And. Nikon quality optics, 
precisely matched and aligned, 
make a world of difference when it 
comes to viewing ease and 
comfort. 7x26 and 9x30 models, 
at fine stores and optical 
departments. Or. write for 
Lit/Pak N-26. Nikon Inc,. 

Garden City. N.Y. 11530, 

Subsidiary of 
Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries, 

Inc, [MSB ^-foacr 

Anglophoto ^ 
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BASEBALL continued 

mance and was off on a tear that has lift¬ 
ed his average almost 100 points to .300. 

“For a while I didn't think I'd break 
out of it." Bostock says. “I would have 
been very happy to hit .250.” 

The Angels have gotten mixed results 
from their 1977 free-agent class of DH 
Don Baylor, Leftfielder Joe Rudi and 
Second Baseman Bobby Grich. Rudi and 
Grich are able to play, which is an im¬ 
provement over last year when they were 
injured most of the time, but they haven’t 
been at their best. Baylor, who now takes 
an occasional whirl at first base, leads 
the team with 25 home runs, 68 RBls, 
84 runs and 18 stolen bases. After beat¬ 
ing Baltimore with a two-out homer in 
the bottom of the ninth Friday night, 
Baylor declared, “As I go, so goes the 
team.” 

Baylor may well be right. On Sunday 
afternoon he broke up a spectacular 
pitching duel with a 14th-inning double 
that scored Rick Miller from first base 
and gave the Angels a 1-0 victory. 

Because of an injury incurred on April 
27, Rudi didn’t start producing much of¬ 
fense until after Fregosi’s arrival. Even 
though his average is still a laggardly 
.237, Rudi has 12 home runs and 62 RBIs, 
including 25 in the last 27 games. “At 
last I feel like I'm making a contribu¬ 
tion,” he says. 

Grich is not contributing much of any¬ 
thing. He is batting only .232, and after 
a particularly awful performance last 
week against Boston, in which he went 
0-for-4 and committed a costly error, 
Grich went into Fregosi’s office and 
asked to be removed from the lineup. 
Aware that Grich had been pressing, Fre- 
gosi was only too happy to oblige. 

Autry shelled out $7.2 million for free 
agents the past two years, but some of 
his best players cost almost nothing— 
particularly Third Baseman Carney 
Lansford, who was drafted out of high 
school by the Angels in 1975 and signed 
with them for small change. Only 21, 
Lansford batted .332 with Double A El 
Paso last year. He was ticketed for Tri¬ 
ple A Salt Lake City this season, but a 
strong spring training performance kept 
him on the roster. When Dave Chalk was 
switched from third base to shortstop to 
replace slumping Ranee Mulliniks, Lans¬ 
ford suddenly was a regular. He has re¬ 
sponded with a .273 average and a sure 
glove, but he admits that the major 
league grind is beginning to wear him 
down. “I’m starting to feel tired,” he says. 

continued 
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An original Angel, Fregosi is happy to be home. 


“I’m not used to playing this many 
games.” 

Another rookie regular from the draft¬ 
ed ranks is Outfielder Ken Landreaux. 
He was the minor league Player of the 
Year last season, batting .354 at El Paso 
and .359 at Salt Lake City, but he is down 
to .229 with the Angels. “The pitchers 
are good up here, but not devastating.” 
Landreaux says. “The difference between 
the minors and majors is that more balls 
are caught.” 

The emergence of two other draftees 
from California’s farm system, DH Dan¬ 
ny Goodwin (.292 and nine RBIs in 14 
games) and Infielder Jim Anderson 
(.235), prompts Bavasi to say. “Most of 
our best prospects are in the major 
leagues right now. But we need their help 
because we’re not able to go with a set 
lineup. We’re going to succeed or fail 
with the entire roster.” 

The success of these youngsters has 
changed the Angels’ thinking about free- 
agent investments. After spending lavish¬ 
ly during the last two years, Autry is 
ready to cool it. “I don’t think you can 
buy enough free agents to put a winning 
team on the field.” he says. “It’s better 
to develop the young players. I don't 
think we’ll sign any more unless we are 
right on the edge of winning a pennant 
and we think one particular player can 
make the difference.” 


In Tanana and Ryan, the Angels have 
long had the kind of pitchers that can 
make the difference. Tanana is 16-7, 
even though arm trouble has prevented 
him from throwing as hard as he usually 
does. Ryan—who, incidentally, came to 
the Angels in the deal that sent Fregosi 
from California to the Mets—has thrown 
as hard as ever; he leads the league with 
205 strikeouts, but with less satisfactory 
results (6-11. 3.84 ERA). Ryan suffered 
a rib injury Sunday and had to leave the 
game after seven innings. Recently, the 
most effective righthander has been Paul 
Hartzell, 24, who joined the rotation on 
July 24. On Saturday he defeated Bal¬ 
timore 4-3 for his fourth win in five 
starts. Two other young pitchers obtained 
in off-season trades—Don Aase, 23. from 
Boston, and Chris Knapp, 24. from Chi¬ 
cago—have winning records. Dave La- 
Rochc is the bullpen stopper, with nine 
wins and 17 saves. 

What little success the Angels have en¬ 
joyed in their 17 seasons—four winning 
records and three first-division finishes— 
all occurred while Fregosi was a player, 
often the key player. Now that he is back, 
they may not have to wait for Heaven 
much longer. 


THE WEEK 

(August 13-19) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


Ml \A/CCT “CHICKENMAN! He’s 
111— V V L.O I everywhere. He’s every¬ 
where!" Like a line from the old radio script. 
San Diego's (5-1) own Chicken Man was ev¬ 
erywhere. Dressed as the KGB Chicken. 24- 
year-old Ted Giannoulas, a local radio-sta¬ 
tion employee, has been a feature at Padre 
home games for several years. He dances on 
top of dugouts. mimics coaches’ signals and 
helps the grounds crew. Last week the Chick¬ 
en took flight to the East Coast when he went 
on the road with the Padres. Landing in Shea 
Stadium, he feigned an attack on a woman, 
pretended to eat a kid’s hat. waved to air¬ 
planes and did a spectacular imitation of Wil¬ 
lie Montanez’ home-run trot. After Chicken's 
first appearance, the Padres won three one- 
run games in New York and Montreal be¬ 
hind superb pitching. Subbing for Rollie Fin¬ 
gers. who went home for the birth of his new 
son. Mickey Lolich and Mark Lee pitched six 
innings of hitless relief. Eric Rasmussen won 
twice and the 17-year veteran Gaylord Perry 
won No. 260. most among active pitchers. 
As a result. San Diego had a 64-59 record. 


compared to 54-71 at this point a year ago. 

Reggie Smith hit four home runs early in 
the week, including a grand slam that beat 
the Phillies 5-2, as the Dodgers (4-2) swept 
a three-game series from stumbling Philadel¬ 
phia and moved ahead of the Giants into first. 
Steve Garvey helped them stay there by driv¬ 
ing in four runs to beat New York 7-3. 

The Giants (3-3) and the Reds (3-4) were 
faltering. After Montreal’s Woodie Fryman 
one-hit the Giants and Vida Blue, San Fran¬ 
cisco Manager Joe Altobelli told his young 
players that it was possible they might never 
have another chance like this one, so why 
not seize the opportunity. The Giants then 
won two straight, one of them on Mike Ivie’s 
fourth pinch homer of the season. “Poison’s 
a worrier.” Willie McCovey said of Ivie. 
“Coming ofT the bench, he doesn't have time.” 

Red Manager Sparky Anderson was plen¬ 
ty worried. Uncharacteristically, he dressed 
quickly and left the clubhouse without a word 
after one defeat and locked the clubhouse 
door after another. He also reversed his usu¬ 
al road strategy by bunting for a tie in the 
ninth innning. The move worked as the Reds 
won in the 10th on Dan Driessen’s homer. 
On the whole, the Reds’ bats were silent, es¬ 
pecially for Tom Seaver, who was shut out 
2-0 by the Cubs. In 25 of his 27 starts. Sea- 
ver's teammates have produced an average 
of just 2.56 runs—nothing that the ex-Met 
isn’t used to. 

Atlanta (2-5) and Houston (3-5) lost more 
ground. The Braves led the Cubs 7-0 in one 
game but lost it 12-8. A bright spot was Phil 
Niekro’s 9-0 win over Chicago. The same 
day. Niekro’s brother Joe, who pitches for 
Houston, stopped the Cardinals 4—2. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the Astros were just about out of hit¬ 
ting. Bob Watson, who had fueled the As¬ 
tros’ attack since Cesar Cedeno was lost for 
the season in June, suffered a pulled ham¬ 
string and will be sidelined for three weeks. 

LA 72-51 SF71-52 CIN 70-53 
SD 64-59 ATL 56-66 HOUS 56-66 

Ml r A QT Some of their big guns 
I lL LHD I boomed, and the Cubs 
(4-3) moved back into the race. Dave King- 
man hit .346 with four homers and nine RBIs. 
and Rick Reuschel won twice. But the most 
consistent Cub. Reliever Bruce Sutter, was 
slumping. In a 9-7 loss to Cincinnati, he gave 
up a run-scoring single to Joe Morgan, a 
game-tying two-run homer to Ken Griffey and 
three more runs in the 10th. 

Philadelphia (1-5) played the losers’ role 
perfectly. The Phillies averaged 3.2 runs per 
game and Manager Danny Ozark made three 
moves that backfired. Ozark’s worst maneu¬ 
ver was pitching to the Dodgers’ hot-hitting 
Reggie Smith with a man on third and first 
base open. Smith hit a sacrifice fly and the 
Phillies lost 5-4. Regarding his players. Ozark 
said. “I’d like to take the brains out of their 
continued 
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UNICAPT HIGH POTENCY, 
THE VITAMIN FOR 
PEOPLE ON THE GO, 

IS OFFERING A SPORTS BAG 
TO GO WITH YOU. 

AHD A $1.00 REFUND. 


If you’re really active, you're probably taking a vitamin. 
Because active people know they make greater demands on 
their bodies than some diets may fulfill. 

The vitamin that a lot of active people take is UnicapT 
High Potency. Because it contains 11 essential vitamins and 6 
important minerals, including iron and zinc. 

And here are two special offers that you’ll appreciate. 


Our first offer is straight cash,. a $1.00 refund 
on your next purchase of UnicapT. Just fill in the 
coupon on the left and send it in with the ingredient 
panel from the back of one UnicapT vitamin package- 
90 tablets or larger. 

Second, a fine-quality, roomy 16" sports equipment 
carry-all that retails for $15.95-yours for only $8.75 and a 

proof-of-purchase from a package of UnicapT High 
Potency Vitamins. This bag is made of long-wearing 
Naugahyde with reinforced seams and stress points. 
It has double straps and a heavy-duty zipper. And you have 
a choice of two smart colors-Turf Tan and Aztec Gold. 

All you have to do is send us the circle from the front of 
a package of Unicap T High Potency Vitamins along with a 
money order or check for $8.75 and the filled-in 
certificate on the right. 

Please be certain to send each coupon to the correct 
address. 

If you’re someone on the go try Unicap T, the High 
Potency Vitamin-Mineral Supplement for people on the go. 
And get yourself a fine-quality sports bag, and a $1.00 
cash refund. 

Both offers are also available on UnicapTherapeutic.® 



CIS 

Unicap T 
HIGH POTENCY 


READ AND FOLLOW LABEL DIRECTIONS 
C1978 Upiohn Co. 


UNICAPT' SPORTS BAG OFFER ^ 

To order your sports bag. send in the circle from the front of any 
UnicapT* or Unicap Therapeutic* package, 90 tablets or larger, j^-j 
along with a money order or check for $8.75 each. Send to: ; 

UNKAPT' SPORTS BAG OFFER 

18369 Cathedral Station. Boston, Mass. 02118 
Is this your first purchase of Unicap T? □ Yes □ No 
□ Male □ Female. Do You actively participate in sports? □ Yes □ No 
Please send_Sports Bag(s) □ Turf Tan. □ Aztec Gold. 


$1.00 REFUND ON UNKAPT’ 

To receive your $1.00 cash refund, just— 
send In the list of ingredients from the 
back of any package of UnicapT* or 
Unicap Therapeutic,*90 tablets or 
larger, along with this refund certificate 
to: UNICAPT REFUND OFFER. P.O. 

BOX NB-707, El Paso. Texas 79977. 


NOTE: Otltf oood only in 
ir» US Thi» cartificaM 


Name. 


(Please Print) 


I Address_ 

I City/State/Zip_ 

| Please make check payable to Unlcap T Sports Bap Offer, 

| Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. Offer expires December 31.1978 


Address- 


Zip code is required. 

SI-878 
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Bureau 



Nothing brightens up an 
audience like a star from the 
world of sport. And the 
Sports Illustrated Speakers 
Bureau has 2000 of them 
ready to sparkle at sales 
meetings, award dinners, 
conventions, store openings 
or wherever else the color 
and excitement of sports 
can help you shine. 

For more information contact 
Keith Morris, Director, 

SI Athletes Service Program 
and Speakers Bureau, 

Time & Life Bldg., New York, 
N.Y 10020. (212) 556-3338 



BASEBALL continued 

heads when they bat so ♦ey can't think." 

Pittsburgh took six of seven from the Reds 
and Astros, but Manager Chuck Tanner cast 
a pallor over the happy home stand by call¬ 
ing Joe West "the worst, most incompetent 
umpire ever to wear the blue.” West had 
called a balk on Bert Blyleven. Tanner didn't 
object to that—he hadn’t even seen the balk— 
but he howled when West gave Blyleven a 
quick heave-ho for disputing the call. 

Montreal’s (2-4) starting eight hit. 121 with 
men in scoring position. “My wife met a 
French-Canadian comedian the other night," 
said Manager Dick Williams. "He said I 
should open the sports page and stand on it, 
because I have a good team on paper." 

After 95 consecutive days in last place, St. 
Louis (4-3) breathed the heady air of fifth 
place. Pete Vuckovich lifted the Cardinals out 
of the cellar by allowing just two runs in two 
games, winning twice and lowering his league¬ 
leading ERA to 2.18. New York (2-4) thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed the visit of San Diego’s KGB 
Chicken. "He’s my hero,” said Pitcher Jerry 
Koosman. “I think there should be more of 
that in baseball. I think the Mets should have 
a duck.” It would be appropriate, too, be¬ 
cause the Mets were drowning in last place. 

PHIL 64-55 CHI 62-59 PITT 58-62 

MONT 58-65 ST. L 51-72 NY 50-72 

A I lA/rQT “I know exactly how 
r\ L VVL.O I they felt," said George 
Brett of Kansas City (3-5). He was envision¬ 
ing the fans in California (3-3). “They were 
going crazy when the score of our first game 
[a 5-1 loss to Minnesota that dropped the 
Royals into a first-place tie with the Angels] 
was posted. And they were giving standing 
ovations when zeros began showing up in our 
second game. But when that big ‘4’ went up, 
the whole stadium was one big groan.” Brett 
was largely responsible for the 4, slugging a 
three-run homer that powered K.C. to an 
11-5 win. 

Another voluble Royal was Manager 
Whitey Herzog. After the Twins hit K.C. 
Pitcher Doug Bird for—consecutively—a sin¬ 
gle. double, triple and home run. three of 
which came on two-strike counts. Herzog 
said. “Bird’s been hurt all his life after getting 
two strikes on the batter.” Turning his venom 
on Minnesota Manager Gene Mauch, who 
had pooh-poohed the Mad Hungarian act of 
K.C. Reliever Al Hrabosky, Herzog fumed, 
"Gene Mauch is a genius. That’s why he’s won 
all those pennants." Mauch hasn't won a pen¬ 
nant in his 18 years as a major league manag¬ 
er, but he did have the sense to unleash rookie 
Pitchers Roger Erickson and Barry Serum 
when Dave Goltz and Mike Marshall were ail¬ 
ing. The kids each won two complete-game 
victories as Minnesota went 7-2. 

Chicago (4-3) was windy, indeed. Wilbur 
Wood, whose 10 wins led the staff, was upset 
when he was sent to the bullpen so that rook¬ 


ie Ross Baumgarten could be used in the ro¬ 
tation. and Manager Larry Doby was furious 
when the umpires reversed a decision and 
gave Detroit's Tim Corcoran another chance 
to bat. Noticing shoe polish on the ball, the 
umpires decided it had bounced off Corco¬ 
ran’s foot before rolling fair. ‘Tve never seen 
brown polish on a black shoe.” Doby said. "I 
saw nothing but dirt on the ball." 

There was a bomb scare during one Texas 
(5-3) game against the White Sox. It devel¬ 
oped that the bomb was actually a package 
of golf balls left for Umpire Larry Barnett. 
The Rangers won 4-3 as Bobby Bonds had 
three hits against his former teammates. Then 
Jon Matlack beat the White Sox 1-0. Final¬ 
ly. there was the Great Locker Robbery. Ar¬ 
riving in Arlington, ex-Ranger Claudell 
Washington discovered that two gloves, three 
pairs of shoes, some underwear and a bottle 
of cologne were missing from his locker. It 
turned out that Texas clubhouse man Joe 
Macko was trying to gel even for the $ 158 he 
claimed Washington owed him. “After Wash¬ 
ington got to the park, he sent one of the club¬ 
house kids to tell me we’re even now," Macko 
said. "But I sent the kid back with the mes¬ 
sage that we aren’t close. I got everything in 
his locker and I'll do it again next season un¬ 
til I get my $158 worth." The next day White 
Sox General Manager Roland Hemond paid 
Macko the $158 and promised he would lake 
it out of Washington’s paycheck. Unruffled, 
Washington singled, doubled and tripled as 
the White Sox jolted the Rangers 6-2 

Seattle was not only playing good baseball 
(3-2), but also making interesting conversa¬ 
tion. After stealing a team-record three bases 
in a 4-1 win over California, Julio Cruz said, 
“My body is all tore up. I guess when I get 
married the lady gonna say. ‘What’s the mat¬ 
ter with you? You always in a fight or some¬ 
thing?’ ” 

Oakland (1-5) ended a seven-game losing 
streak by beating Boston 8-4 as newly ac¬ 
quired Rico Carty hit a home run. Oddly, 
Oakland seemed the most placid team in a 
warring division. “Damn, it’s relaxing out 
here," said Reggie Jackson of the Yankees. 

KC 66-55 CAL 68-57 TEX 60-60 OAK 62-63 
MINN 56-67 CHI 51-70 SEA46-77 

A I CT A QT" ^ eac ^' n 8 5-3 in the sev- 
HL L./\0 I enth. New York (4-2) 
was rained out after a 36-minute delay in Bal¬ 
timore. The score automatically reverted to 
the previous completed inning, and suddenly 
the Yankees were 3-0 losers—not 5-3 win¬ 
ners. Predictably, they were furious. “The lit¬ 
tle shrimp (Oriole Manager Earl Weaver] has 
these umpires intimidated." said Lou Pinicl- 
la, speaking at the top of his lungs so that the 
umpires in the adjoining room could hear. 
“Weaver shows up the bums all day, then 
they don’t nail him to the wall when they 
have the chance." The next night the Yankee- 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


100's: 19 mg. "tar", 1.3 mg nicotine. 
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® 1978 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 


“I expect one thing 
from my cigarette. Taste 
And only Winston 
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The Winner U 


Runner. 


Studded outsole and extended heel for 
traction. Fiddle-shank and crepe heel 


wedge for lightness and support. See 
the entire line of Winner II Imported 


Sportshoes at 


sponsr 

TneSh 


Sears 


in most la 


Sears retaifstores. 


Oriole game was delayed by a 23-minute 
power failure at Baltimore’s Memorial Sta¬ 
dium, but the lights came back on. Mickey 
Rivers scored one run and drove in another, 
and Graig Nettles hit a two-run homer as 
New York won 4-1. The Yankees also were 
generous winners. Piniella called a fielding 
play that Baltimore Shortstop Mark Belanger 
made on his grounder "the greatest I've ever 
seen." Smiling from coast to coast, the Yan¬ 
kees took two more in Oakland and a rare 
road win over Seattle, where they had won 
only two in their previous eight attempts. 

Milwaukee (6-2) began the week in de¬ 
spair. losing to the Red Sox 4-3 in 10 in¬ 
nings—the Brewers’ 15th loss in 20 games. 
Eleven games behind Boston, the Brewers had 
to convince themselves they weren’t out of 
the race. A visit by Toronto was the perfect 
elixir. Jerry Augustine stopped the Blue Jays 
9-1, and Mike Caldwell and Ed Rodriguez 
cleaned up 8-1 and 3-2 in a doubleheader. 
Crowed Paul Molitor, who won the second 
game of the doubleheader with a two-run sin¬ 
gle. "Playing these guys is like facing Bob 
Uecker in batting practice." All the Blue Jays 
(1-6) had to crow about was Bob Bailor, who 
went 4 for 5 and scored the winning run from 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Dave Parker: The Pirate rightfielder ripped 
Cincinnati pitchers for two homers and five 
RBls in a 13-2 mauling. With a I0-for-30 
week, four homers and 14 RBIs. he now has 
23 home runs. 80 RBIs and is hitting .304. 


second base on a forceout as Toronto beat 
the Royals 3-2 in 10 innings. 

With Carl Yastrzemski and Fred Lynn side¬ 
lined for varying periods, the Boston (4-3) at¬ 
tack leaned heavily on Jim Rice, who hit .455 
with two homers and seven RBIs. 

Baltimore (2-4) had 11 hits against Cal¬ 
ifornia but Jim Palmer lost 4-3 on a base-run¬ 
ning mistake by Rick Dempsey and some de¬ 
fensive lapses by his outfielders. The Orioles 
are 19-17 since the All-Star break. Detroit 
(5-2) has a 25-11 record over the same pe¬ 
riod. Last week’s heroes were Jack Billing- 
ham and Steve Kemp. Supposedly washed up 
when he reported from Cincinnati at the start 
of the season, Billingham won his 13th game 
in 18 decisions as a Tiger, whipping Cleve¬ 
land 2-0. Booed one night when he booted 
away a game with two errors. Kemp came 
back two days later to drive in six runs. 

The Indians (1-7) could not even come up 
with a good joke. “Is that the right time?” 
Manager JeffTorborg asked a reporter. "Ten- 
oh-three,” the writer said. “Time flies when 
you’re having fun." Torborg said. Nobody 
laughed. 

BOS 77-45 NY 69-52 MIL 68-53 OET 67-53 
BALT 64-57 CLEV 53-68 TOR 46-76 
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The sports car with the lowest sticker 
price is the MG Midget and quick is just 
one of the good words for it. 

The MG Midget is not only quick, it is 
nimble. It brings you the athletic reflexes 
of rack and pinion steering, the stamina 
of a lively 1500cc engine, the agility of a 
race-bred suspension and the decisive 
stopping power of front disc brakes. 


It is not only nimble, but very thrifty on 
gas. It gets an EPA-estimated 34 mpg on 
the highway and 23 in the city (These 
figures are estimates, and the actual 
mileage you get may vary depending on 
the car's condition, equipment, and how 
and where you drive, and may be lower in 
California.) 

But the best thing about any MG Mid¬ 


get is that the car is pure fun to drive. 
Top-down, wide-open, blue-sky fun. If 
you ever thought low price meant less 
fun, drive an MG Midget—quick! 

For your nearest dealer call 
toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or. in 
Illinois. (800) 322-4400. 

MG Midget 
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billiards / Michael De/Nagro 



Under a news blackout. Ray Martin got a second chance 
and won the world pocket billiards title ih the small hours 

Unruffled at the Biltmore 


W e think of pool shooters having 
it out in barrooms, back rooms 
or maybe dimly lit auditoriums, and yet 
last week here they were, the world's 
best, wearing tuxedos and playing under 
the glittering chandeliers of the Grand 
Ballroom in the Biltmore Hotel in the 
heart of New York City. The Profession¬ 
al Pool Players Association had chosen 
to bring this year’s World Open Pocket 
Billiards Championship into the spot¬ 
light. With perhaps pardonable exagger¬ 
ation. they billed it as a $100,000 tour¬ 
nament. "The whole idea was to draw 
other than just pool freaks,” said PPPA 
Secretary Pete Margo. 

The non-pool freaks that the PPPA 
hoped to draw were promoters, poten¬ 
tial sponsors and television executives 
who might be moved to improve the fu¬ 
ture of pool by investing a little cash in 
the game. What pool needed was a stake 
horse, as the players would say. 

Since its inception in 1976. the PPPA 


has done a good deal for pool, putting on 
two world championships in Asbury 
Park. N.J. and selling four events to 
ABC’s Wide World of Sports and NBC's 
SportsWorld. Other deals were in the 
works, but. largely because of pool’s 
shabby image, the game has been unable 
to attract sponsors for any of its events. 

Twenty-five years ago things were dif¬ 
ferent. Pool’s stars were tournament 
players like Willie Mosconi and Andrew 
Ponzi, gentlemen who wore pinky rings 
and played the game in tuxes. But after 
Mosconi retired in 1957, world tourna¬ 
ments vanished and pool went into re¬ 
cession. In 1961 The Hustler was re¬ 
leased, with Paul Newman as Fast Eddie 
Felson, a rascal who slept days, drank 
nights and lived mainly to hold folks up 
with his two-piece cue, and a pool boom- 
let developed. But in the end, not even 
Newman could help, and an estimated 
20,000 poolrooms closed down. 

The PPPA thought that glamour— 


black ties, the Biltmore and a prohi¬ 
bition on the usual after-hours money 
games—might help. A New York pub¬ 
licity firm was hired to spread the word. 

Ads were booked in the newspapers, 
reporters from the Times and the Post 
were lured to a press conference at “21" 
and competitors were lined up for guest 
spots on Good Morning. America. 
America Alive, and Midday Live. Then, 
two days before the tournament opened, 
the New York dailies went on strike, 
which killed not only print coverage but 
local TV time as well, because with the 
newspapers out, television felt obliged to 
supply its viewers with gossip columnists, 
movie critics and Soupy Sales reading 
the funnies. 

The news blackout was especially un¬ 
fortunate because this year's Open had 
perhaps the finest field ever assembled, 
including the winners of every major 
tournament since 1975. It was also the 
largest world-tournament field ever, 52 
players, one of whom was 19-year-old 
Jean Balukas, the first woman to qualify 
for a world tournament. Balukas is a six¬ 
time women's U.S. Open champion, but 
qualified for this event almost by acci¬ 
dent. Her father, the owner of a billiard 
lounge in Brooklyn, lacked one player to 
fill a 16-man qualifier, so he entered his 
daughter. She won by defeating Rich 
Hansen, who had finished a creditable 
15th in the 1977 World Open. 

In all, 19 PPPA players qualified. The 
other 33 in the field paid $300 each to 
enter. They included weekend players 
such as Ron Jarvis, a New York finan¬ 
cial planner who might run a rack of balls 
if all goes well, but who was happy to 
pay the money to compete in a genuine 
world championship. “I’d be here any¬ 
way.” said Jarvis, chomping on a cigar. 
“This way I get some action and, besides, 
the fee isn’t that much more than I'd have 
paid for tickets." 

The open entry also turned out to be a 
lifesaver for quality players who had ne¬ 
glected to qualify. One was Jim Rempe. 
who has won 35 tournaments since 1971, 
more by far than anyone. Another was 
Larry Lisciotti, the 1976 PPPA champ. 
Both had let their PPPA memberships 
lapse, and to enter they had to pay an ad¬ 
ditional $200 initiation fee. Add in the 
cost of a week at the Biltmore, and they 
needed to finish eighth or better just to 
break even. “It’s a horrible investment,” 
Lisciotti said. "We'd hate for anybody to 
steal it though.” said Rempe with a wink. 

continued 
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Three of the reasons so many people 
are buying Ford Fairmont. 


Most room for the money of 
any car or wagon. 

Based on official government EPA interior 
volume index and sticker prices. 


'Our family is getting 
bigger, not smaller 


Highest mileage rating of any mid-size car. 

EPA estimates - 33 mpg hwy, 23 city. With 2.3 litre engine 
and 4 speed manual transmission. Your actual mileage may 
vary according to how 
where you drive, your 
car’s condition and 
optional equipment. 

Calif, ratings 
lower. 


Lowest sticker price 
of any mid-size car. 

Model shown 
$3,792 excluding 
title, taxes and 
destination 
charges. 


At Ford, the better ideas keep coming. FORD 

FAIRMONT 

FORD DIVI30N 














^Pictures perfect. 


ONE MIND S EYE: 


The Portraits and Other Photographs of Arnold Newman 
Arnold Neu man 

Foreword by Beaumont Newhall. Introduction by Robert Sobicszek 
Stravinsky. Picasso, Marilyn Monroe and many others are bril 
liantly captured in this elegant volume by one of the greatest 
photographers of the past forty years. 11 x 9%. 234 b&w 
duotone illus. $12.95 paper 



LIVING BARNS 

How to Find and Restore a Barn of Your Own 
Ernest Burden 

A stunning and practical guide to transforming a unique 
part of America's architectural heritage—barns, mills, 
carriage houses—into dramatically beautiful living and 
working spaces. 8' x 11. 97 color. 350 b&w illus. $19.95 



ABANDONED 
NEW ENGLAND 

Its Hidden Ruins and Where to 
Find Them 
William F. Robinson 

Early New England superbly redis¬ 
covered in a book whose "photo 
graphs are haunting seemingly 
silent but fraught with messages 
from a proud, industrious past." 
—Country Journal. 8! 2 x 11, 20 
color. 130 b&w illus. $9 95 paper 



NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS 

from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
Susan Siegler 

Historic patterns adapted in crewel and 
needlepoint "A magnificent book pat¬ 
terns and colors are absolutely beauti 
fuE*— McCall's. 9 3 h x 11. 24 color. 60 
b&w illus . diagrams $9 95 paper ROBOTS ROBOTS ROBOTS 


From your local bookstore, or 

HTleipQJork 
ejraphic Society 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston. Mass 02106 


Harry M. Geduld and Ronald 
Gottesman. editors 

From Karel Capek's coining of the word 
"robot" to Asimov's I. Robot and 
beyond—an intriguing exploration of 
"the synthetic man," focusing on his 
appearances in history, philosophy, fic¬ 
tion and film 7 x 10. 100 b&w illus $14 95 














BILLIARDS continued 


The format was simple: two flights of 
double elimination, the two survivors to 
play a 200-ball final. In one flight, Ray 
Martin of Clifton, N.J. sailed through six 
games unbeaten, outscoring his oppo¬ 
nents 900-254. In his second match 
against Margo, Martin ran 99 straight in 
an easy 150-25 romp. “When he’s just 
plink, plink, plinking them in like that,” 
said Margo afterward, “nobody on 
earth's tougher.” 

Twelve years ago, at age 31, Martin 
began playing pool a few nights a week. 
“Those were hard years,” Martin says. 
“Home at 6, pool from 10 until 3 a.m. 
and back to work by 7. I hated to get 
out of bed.” 

In 1971, using his savings and what¬ 
ever he could borrow, Martin quit his 
job as a printer and bought the Clifton 
Billiard Lounge. That year he beat Ir¬ 
ving Crane. Luther Lassiter and Joe Bal- 
sis—then the big three of straight pool— 
to win the World Invitational in Los 
Angeles. He has been at or near the top 
of the pool heap ever since. 


At the table, Martin generally has 
trancelike concentration, a silky stroke 
and classic control of the cue ball. When 
he is on a long run. players call it “the 
Martin sleepwalk.” He takes pride in 
playing for nothing more than cab fare, 
and until two years ago he had never 
played nine-ball, the gambling game of 
pool. He is professorial and perfectionist , 
and has written a book —The 99 Crit¬ 
ical Shots in Pool. 

By contrast, Allen Hopkins, who 
emerged from the second flight to face 
Martin in the finals, hardly ever reads a 
book. “I prefer doing things,” he says. 
Hopkins grew up shooting pool in Cran¬ 
ford, N.J., parked cars for a while after 
high school and then took to the road 
looking for nine-ball games. In 1971 his 
high school sweetheart, Sandy Geiger, 
suggested he come on home. "O.K.,” he 
said, “but I’m always going to play pool.” 
Soon after they were married, and 
from a stash of $15,000 he had picked 
up on the way home, Hopkins and some 
partners bought what is now Hopkins 


Billiard Room in Green Brook, N.J. 

Hopkins still travels to play, mostly in 
the South, and prefers not to talk about 
it, though he won four nine-ball tour¬ 
naments in the last few months. Until 
last year, when he took the PPPA cham¬ 
pionship, he was not thought of as a 
power in straight-pool circles. For a 
world-class player, Hopkins has a jerky 
stroke and plays angry, slamming down 
his chalk and often crouching to eye a 
path for an object ball, squinting his 
deep-blue eyes like a Western gunslinger. 
He is known as a rabbit when he is ahead 
and a bear when behind. “Hopkins will 
wear you out and grind you down to the 
bone," said Steve Mizerak, a four-time 
U.S. Open Pocket Billiard champion who 
was widely regarded as the man to beat 
at the Biltmore. 

Beat Mizerak twice is what Hopkins 
did in reaching the final. After being 
stunned 150-19 by Rempe in the open¬ 
ing round, Hopkins came alive in the los¬ 
ers’ bracket, eliminating Rempe before 
getting to Mizerak for the second time. 

continued 



When you like your music enough. 


Whatever your favorite music, you'll like it better on a good 
component stereo system. 

And since a receiver is the heart of your system, you 
shouldn't compromise on it. 

The new KR-6030, with 80 watts per channel, minimum 
RMS. at 8 ohms from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with no more than 0.05% 
total harmonic distortion, has the power to drive any speaker 
as loud as you want. Even low efficiency speakers. And is 


powerful enough to handle demanding musical passages 
without distortion. 

That’s why at $525.00* it's the choice of people who really 
care how their music sounds. 

# KENWOOD 

* For the dealer nearest you. see your YbIIow Pages, or write Kenwood, 
RO. Box 6213, Carson, CA 90749 in Canada Magnasomc Canada, Ltd. 


'Natonally advertised value Actual prices are established by Kenwood dealers Simulated walnut-gram side panels optional. 
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AUTHENTIC SPERRYTOP-SIDER * 

CAN YOU IMAGINE PLAYING 
THE GAME OF LIFE, FAKING IT? 



There’s really only one authentic Sperry Top-Sider, and 
we can’t imagine why you’d want to take a false step in a pair 
of look-alikes. Can you? 

ToP-JJStV&l) 

SPERRY TOP-SIDER'' 

AUTHENTICITY HAS ITS OWN REWARDS!" 



HBO IS SOMETHING ELSE! 


If you'd like to see your favorite 
Hollywood movies always uncut 
and without any commercials. 

Exclusive celebrity specials you 
can't see on regular TV. 

And sports events from around 
the world. 

Then you need something else 
—Home Box Office! 

HBO is the pay television enter¬ 
tainment service available only to 
cable TV subscribers and people 
in selected apartment buildings. 

And HBO is a real bargain! Just 


consider the cost of going out to 
a movie, a game, or a nightclub- 
If you have cable TV in your 
area, you could be watching 
HBO. Just contact your system 
operator and ask aoout HBO. 

Find out why over one million 
subscribers say "HBO is some¬ 
thing else!" 

HE® 

THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE 

If you don t know the name of the operator in 
your area, write Home Box Office, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 


BILLIARDS continued 

“I haven't played straight pool since last 
August." Hopkins said. "There's no ac¬ 
tion. so why bang heads?” 

Saturday night, before a crowd of 900, 
the biggest of the tournament. Martin and 
Hopkins started cautiously, but in the 
seventh inning Hopkins loosened up, 
running 57 balls for a 94-53 lead. In the 
10 th he cleaned off two more racks to go 
ahead 121-57. and had Martin squirming 
in his seat. But then Hopkins overcut an 
easy shot at the 6 ball in the side and 
kicked the floor. For a moment Martin 
didn't stir. Then he rose from his seat ex¬ 
claiming. "Oh. I was sleeping." 

In his next 15 turns, with both men 
playing deliberately. Marlin inched back 
into contention, mixing safeties, inten¬ 
tional fouls, small runs and more safeties 
with a constant stream of chatter to the 
crowd: "Lord, help me. Got to have a 
sense of humor. I do something right? 
Ah. the pressure and the pain.” The dis¬ 
play, totally uncharacteristic of Martin, 
had even Hopkins smiling. Behind 
153-136. Martin chalked up. pocketed 
the 7 ball and finished off a rack. He then 
ran racks two, three and four to reach 
192. but a break shot missed the rack 
and Martin played a safety. Two turns 
later, the rack of balls loose but not wide 
open. Martin stroked a length-of-the- 
table 14 ball in the corner. 1 1 missed badly 
and scattered the rack of balls all over. 
Hopkins leapt to his feet, needing just 
47 balls. 

He sank three balls quickly, eyed a 
difficult one-in-the-corner and pumped 
the cue ball softly. The I ball trickled 
toward the pocket, grazed the rail, jig¬ 
gled in the mouth of the pocket and hung 
on the tabic. 

Martin rose, wiped his hands with a 
towel and quickly drilled home the last 
nine balls. Out of the crowd came Ron 
Jarvis, the weekend player, with a cigar 
in mouth. He hoisted Martin on his shoul¬ 
ders, getting a king-sized piece of action 
for his S300. “It’s a game of desire.” 
Martin said, "and 1 desired it and desired 
it." He look home $4,000. and Hopkins 
$2,500. 

Up in the balcony, a little after 2 a.m. 
Sunday. Margo was figuring the bottom 
line. Receipts overall had been $21,500, 
or about $3,000 shy of the break-even 
point, but Margo was not unhappy. "We 
survived.” he said. “We're coming back 
next year." 

They're pool players. They'll always 
survive. Even without a stake horse, end 
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If your low tar had 
Tareyton’s filter, you’d 
be smoking abetter 
cigarette. 



\our present filter is 
only doing half the job. 

There is no substitute 
for charcoal filtration. 

There is no substitute 
forTareyton lights. 

Kings 8mg.tar.7mg.nic. 
100’s 9 mg. tar .8 mg. nic. 


' »A* 

io aiMimi 

Tareyton 

lights y 


°mg. ‘'mg. 

lareyton 
lights 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Tareyton lights: 8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine: Tareyton long lights: 9 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Women 
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Conquer 

Men 

Cosseted by his grandmother. coached by 
his mother , Jimmy Connors bestrode the 
world of tennis in 1974. Although he has 
slipped since , he refuses to alter his game 


by Frank Delord 












Connors 

continued 


A man who has been the indisputable 
favorite of his mother keeps for life 
the feeling of conqueror, the confidence 
of success which often induces real 
success. —Sigmund Freud 

^ immy Connors was the indisputable 
favorite of his grandmother as well, and 
so, he is most abundantly infused with 
this magic milk. It surges through his 
veins, suppressing every doubt and ev¬ 
ery defeat. And why not? The two 
women had promised him the world, 
and, just so, he grasped it in 1974: only 
21, but already champion of all he sur¬ 
veyed, Alexander astride Bucephalus 
astride the globe. He won the Wim¬ 


bledon final with the loss of but six 
games. Forest Hills with the loss of but 
two. Wise men in tennis sat about and 
seriously contemplated whether he 
would win every major title for, say, 
the next decade. 

Conqueror was what he was. too, be¬ 
cause Connors did not merely win. He as¬ 
saulted the opposition, laid waste to it, 
often mocked it, as well, simply by the 
force of his presence. The other players 
feared to go against him, because the 
most awesome legend that can surround 
any athlete sprang up about Connors: the 
better any mortal played against him, the 
better Connors became. So, he became 
invincible upon the court, because no 
man could beat him, and he was inviolate 


off the court, because his mother had told 
him so. 

Two months ago, on July 8, Connors 
lost the 1978 Wimbledon final, winning 
only seven games against an ascendant 
Bjorn Borg. Since 1974 Connors has 
played in seven major finals and lost six. 

What has happened is disillusioning 
for Connors and his mother. They speak 
of the latest rack and ruin by Borg in hal¬ 
lucinatory terms, and Jimmy fitfully re¬ 
treats to the glorious conquests of yore: 
“They’ll be talking about ’74 when I’m 
dead.... Don’t forget what I did in 
’74.... Nobody can ever take '74 from 
me.” On and on like that. And the great¬ 
est irony is that ’74 will be devalued if 
he does not triumph over Borg in ’78, be¬ 
cause this year Borg can win the Grand 
Slam and the Davis Cup—and as extraor¬ 
dinary as ’74 was, Connors did not 
achieve that. For history, then, what 
would ’74 become but a real good year a 
kid had just before Borg became great? 

And that was so long ago— 1974. Since 
then Connors’ father has died, and his 
surrogate father—his manager. Bill Rior- 
dan—has become estranged from him. 
His only male instructor, Pancho Segu¬ 
ra, has been discharged. His engagement 
to Chris Evert, the one sweet love of his 
life, was called off, nearly at the altar. 
Looking back, it all began to unravel 
then, the loss of dear ones and tourna¬ 
ments alike. A kind of incompleteness 
has come to plague Connors. In the big 
tournaments, the ones he shoots for. he 
virtually never loses until the finals. What 
is it there? What seizes him at the last 
step? There is a flaw somewhere, some¬ 
thing that denies him consummation in 
his life. 

“It happened so fast,” Chris Evert 
says. Oddly, she and Jimmy have ma¬ 
tured more in the difficult ways of their 
love than they have as players in a sim¬ 
ple game. “There was no emotional foun¬ 
dation. nothing to fall back on," Evert 
says. “You must never forget that he 
made No. 1 when he was 21, and now 
he’s not No. 1. That makes him so de¬ 
fensive. You see, he’s still a champion. 
He isn’t No. 1, but he hasn’t lost the qual¬ 
ities of a champion.” 

It is suddenly fashionable to blithely 
dismiss Connors as a mere cipher against 

Everything was rosy at Wimbledon in 1974 when 
Jimmy and Chris won and were doubly bubbly. 




Borg—as easy as it once was to consider 
Connors unbeatable. But no, there is too 
much of the sublime in Connors’ game 
to suggest that anyone ever could own 
him. The technique is still all there, but 
the passion has been muted. So now, 
starting this week at the U.S. Open, we 
shall find out if the man- is capable of 
what once the boy and mother accom¬ 
plished. For that matter, we shall find 
out soon enough if there is a man to 
surmount the boy. 

In retrospect, Arthur Ashe may have 
dismantled the invincible Jimbo by up¬ 
setting him in the 1975 Wimbledon final. 
Although he won Forest Hills in 1976, 
Connors has never really been the same 
since. In the months before the Ashe 
match, in the period after Jimmy and 
Chrissie broke up, Connors had already 
begun to self-destruct—ballooning in 
weight, running imperiously over good 
people and firm obligations. But by Wim¬ 
bledon time he was primed, and all the 
more forbidding for the callousness he 
had displayed. 

Now rampant upon the court, he did 
not lose a set in the early matches at 
Wimbledon. In the semifinals he came 
up against Roscoe Tanner, who has the 
best service in the game. That day Tan¬ 
ner was serving at his very best—yet 
Connors obliterated him 6-4, 6-1, 6-4. 
The New York Times correspondent, 
Fred Tupper, an able—and restrained— 
tennis authority for several decades, 
wrote in awe. “Did anybody ever see a 
ball hit so hard? ... Connors’ perfor¬ 
mance today staggers the imagination 
and confuses the memory.” 

Incredibly, Connors rose to this maj¬ 
esty despite a secret leg injury—some¬ 
thing called an interior compartment syn¬ 
drome —which he had suffered in his 
opening match. After beating Tanner, 
Connors went to Chelsea Hospital, and 
as he lay on the examination table the 
doctors called Riordan aside and told him 
that the damage to the leg was growing 
dangerous, and the final could only be 
played at the risk of crippling Connors, 
perhaps of ending his career. Riordan 
broke the news to Connors, who replied 
that it was the final of Wimbledon and 
he had to play. Riordan then turned 

After Jimbo's loss at Forest Hills in 1975, Mom 
and his friend llie Nastuse commiserated with him. 


to leave, and Connors called plaintively 
to him. 

“Bill,” he said, “don’t tell Mom.” 

Connors and his mother shared a ho¬ 
tel room (they are as frugal as they are 
close). She knew he was going for treat¬ 
ments, but not that he was putting his 
playing life—the one she had created for 
him—on the line. 

Ashe beat him badly. There was no ev¬ 
idence that Connors was at a physical dis¬ 
advantage. but he played as if in a daze. 
Ashe changed his style for the match, as 
Borg would come up with new tricks for 
him years later—but Connors could not, 
or would not, adjust. There were no al¬ 
ibis afterward. There never are. Although 
often crude and ill-mannered upon the 


court. Connors is almost always a gra¬ 
cious sportsman once the game is done. 
But Ashe had belled the cat. The con¬ 
queror that the mother and the grand¬ 
mother had carefully fashioned was ex¬ 
posed. Riordan. who did not tell Mom, 
was banished by the end of the summer; 
Chrissie and Segura were already gone. 
And also departing soon enough was that 
unshakable confidence, the mystical ar¬ 
mor his mother had spent a childhood 
dressing him in. 

Two months after the Ashe defeat, 
Connors lost another final, to Manolo Or- 
antes at Forest Hills. By now he was in¬ 
dulging himself with groupies and food, 
taking both to excess. Under tension, 
Connors gorges himself. At tournaments, 
continued 
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in training, he will devour four or five 
large meals a day. At that time, in '75, lost 
and depressed, he gained 30 pounds. One 
day in Acapulco he saw himself in the 
mirror—“a spare tire, fat face; 1 only had 
slits for eyes.” He reached for the phone. 
"After I called my mom, 1 lost 18 pounds 
in the next two weeks,” he says. 

And so he started back; but something 
was never recovered from that night at 
Chelsea Hospital and the next afternoon 
on Centre Court. By this summer of 
1978, even before he fell to Borg, other 
players had begun to see in Connors a 
pathetic parody of his old self. “Jimmy’s 
always exuded such confidence,” Ashe 
says, “and real or not, it seemed all 
the more intimidating because it was 
cocooned in that aura of bravado and 
brashness. But now even that seems spe¬ 
cious. He’s scared about something. I 
don’t know what’s happened, but he’s not 
the same.” 

“The kid is psyched,” says Riordan. 
At Wimbledon, Riordan took Borg at 7 
to 1 to win in straight sets and cashed in 
big against his Jimbo. 



Former rather figure Riordan bet against Jimbo. 


Gloria Thompson Connors proudly 
points out that she and her mother are 
the only women ever to have developed 
a men’s champion. Whatever more Jim¬ 
my achieves, theirs was an amazing ac¬ 
complishment. and no one should be sur¬ 
prised at the obvious—at how much the 
mother lives for the son and how much 
he depends on her. Naturally, if this were 
not so, it never could have worked. 

Of the other major influences upon 
Jimbo, Segura was merely brought in as 
a retainer, a male totem, to help Con¬ 
nors “think like a man” on the court, 
while Riordan was tapped as something 
of a necessary evil in the shattered times 
after the grandmother, Bertha Thomp¬ 
son, died in 1972. Bertha was known as 
Two Mom. a name bestowed on her by 
Johnny, the older of the two Connors 
children. Johnny had originally been cast 
as the future champion, but, as Gloria 
has noted many times, he lacked the req¬ 
uisite “guts.” The second boy, the left¬ 
hander, did not. Eerily, it was Jimmy 
whom Gloria was carrying when she per¬ 
sonally cut and cleared the land behind 
their house to build the tennis court that 
would give meaning to her life. 

This sporting monument at 632 North 
68th Street, East St. Louis, 111. is now 
grown over, in disrepair. But then, so is 
the whole town run down, forgotten by 
the whites who abandoned it. But while 
East St. Louis was never fashionable, 
while it was always the other side, when 
Gloria Thompson was growing up there 
it was a well-kept blue-collar borough, 
the municipal manor of Mayor John T. 
Connors. 

That was Jimmy's grandfather. May¬ 
or Connors had one son. Big Jim, a good- 
looking. well-liked fellow of no particular 
abilities. He was sent off to Notre Dame 
and, back home, was provided with the 
sinecure of running the toll bridge that 
spanned the Mississippi into St. Louis at 
the other end of 68th Street. 

Gloria’s father, A1 Thompson, was 
chief of the city parks police. Hers was a 
disciplined, rock-ribbed upbringing. As 
(he Connorses were open and genial, so 
were the Thompsons tight and skeptical, 
even suspicious. Jimmy Connors got his 
athletic genes from the maternal side. A1 
Thompson had been a middleweight box¬ 
er and a lifeguard, and when he and Two 
Mom were courting, they shared their 
love this way: he taught her to swim, she 


taught him to play tennis. They had one 
child, and the happiest times of Gloria’s 
life were spent at Jones Park, which she 
recalls as a nearly idyllic place where she 
would swim in a sand-bottomed pool and 
then skip past a beautiful lagoon to the 
tennis courts. “Believe me,” she declares 
earnestly. “I never went to a country club 
as nice as Jones Park.” The remark is 
not offhand. Tennis was a country-club 
activity, and the Thompsons, the cop’s 
family, insular by nature, grew even more 
defensive as tennis brought them into 
contact with the swells across the river. 

Says a St. Louisan who has known the 
family for many years, “Gloria was 
taught. They’re all out to get us,’ and 
that’s what she taught Jimmy. His moth¬ 
er is the only person he trusts. They’re 
really not comfortable with anybody else. 
They have such overpowering loyalty to 
each other that they’re incapable of any 
lasting outside relationships. Their own 
relationship is spooky. I swear, it’s al¬ 
ways been like there was a tube going 
from her veins into his.” One of the first 
things mother and son bring up (inde¬ 
pendently) is that she can correct his 
game over the telephone merely by sens¬ 
ing what has gone awry. 

Gloria was a fine athlete in her youth, 
but there was no evidence then of the 
drive and single-mindedness that would 
consume her on behalf of her son. Pau¬ 
line Betz Addie, a world tennis cham¬ 
pion in the mid ’40s. says, “It’s impos¬ 
sible for me to believe these accounts of 
Gloria today—hard and mean. Never. 
She was the sweetest, most ingenuous, 
lovely person." She was pretty, too. a 
good catch. Surely no one in the world 
photographs worse than Gloria Connors. 
In fact, she is a lovely woman, gossamer 
feminine, all grace and poise. The good¬ 
timing mayor’s boy. who had had his eye 
on Gloria since childhood, wooed her. 
married her, and they settled in the trim 
little red brick house on 68th Street. 

This marriage of opposites never 
worked. Big Jim died of cancer last year, 
and both Gloria and Jimmy stoutly up¬ 
hold his memory, but from all objective 
accounts, theirs was a house divided by 
tennis. Big Jim learned of his son’s en¬ 
gagement to Chrissie over the radio. 
When Jimmy won Wimbledon in ’74. he 
couldn’t be bothered to take his father’s 
congratulatory phone call. Gloria ex¬ 
plains it this way. “My husband enjoyed 
continued 
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Don’t Compromise 
WhenKbu Economize. 



Don’t give up 

room for six. 

Don’t give up 
comfort. 

Don’t give up 
big car ride. 

Don’t give up 
hip room. 

Don’t give up 
leg room. 


You're probably convinced that, 
with a compact wagon, you have to 
give up what you've come to expect 
from a bigger car. That's why you 

Volar.. America’s 
first choke in wagons. 

should see the Plymouth Volare 
wagon, America's first choice in 
wagons over the past two years 
With Volare wagon you don't 
give up room for six Its special 
suspension system means you don't 
give up a bigger car ride. And, you 
don't give up economy* 

Volare has traditionally been 
among the leaders in resale value. 
So why would anyone consider 


compromising in order to get 
economy? We give up 
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$47ir* 

Price includes optional 
automatic transmission. 


*EPA estimates based on 225. 2-bbl engine with optional 
automatic transmission Your actual mileage may dilfer 
depending on your dnvmg habits, the condition ol your 
car and its optional equipment Mileage lower, optional 
automatic transmission mandatory in California 
“Slicker price including optional automatic transmission, 
custom exterior package and luggage rack Excluding 
taxes and destination charges, optional white sidewall 
tires and deluxe wheel covers ($82 extra) 


Don’t give up 
style. 

Don’t give up 
economy. 
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being around people in the evenings, and, 
of course, he had to take care of Johnny. 
We all had to sacrifice. You see. we more 
or less had to part ways if Jimmy was to 
play the tournaments he had to. Two 
Mom and I had a job to do.” 

Unlike Johnny, now a teaching pro in 
Atlanta. Jimmy’s interest in competitive 
tennis never flagged. ‘T’ve been known as 
a pushy stage-door [sic] mother, but my 
biggest problem was to stop him from 
playing tennis,” Gloria says. “He’s always 
been the same. Why, he couldn’t wait to 
kick the slats out of his playpen and get 
started in life. But always a homebody. 
Johnny would like to spend the night at 
other boys’ houses. Not |rf J^my [ . He was 
so happy just being in his own home. You 
know, he was so much like his grand¬ 
mother especially. Why. we were a iea«i*fc 
We were three peas in a pod." 

Soon everything was devoted to Jim¬ 
my’s tennis potential. It was Gloria’s 
pleasure to become, as she describes it. “a 
human backboard.” No detail was over¬ 
looked. On the boys’ circuit, free tourna¬ 
ment housing wou^ d^e d eclined, and the 
team would spena mSney it really 
couldn't afford to spend to stay in a mo¬ 
tel, so that Jimbo would not get chummy 
with the children he had to beat. In St. 
Louis. Gloria would transport him about 
to clubs, soliciting good adult players to 
hit with the child. Those who lacked the 
zeal for this pastime were dismissed as 
snobs. At the same time, those pros who 
took an interest in the boy and sought to 
help his game were suspected of trying to 
“steal” him from his mother. 

Two Mom told Gloria, “Don’t bring 
anybody else into the picture. You made 
him, Glo. Don't ever hand him over to 
anybody.” If there is one thread that 
weaves most prominently through the 
whole fabric of the relationship, it is this 
one. And yet, contrary to what is gen¬ 
erally assumed. Mrs. Connors does not 
appear to be motivated by selfishness. 
No, she is simply and utterly devoted to 
this son, and she is convinced that no 
one else can serve him so well as she. 

“Yes sir, we fought it,” Gloria says. 
“But if no one would play with Jimmy, 
he had me. I played him every day— 
every good day—of the year, every year. 
And we played hard. Wc taught him to 
be a tiger. ‘Get those tiger juices flow¬ 
ing!’ I would call out, and I told him to 
try and knock the ball down my throat. 


and he learned to do this because he 
found out that if I had the chance 1 would 
knock it down his. Yes sir. And then I 
would say. ‘You see, Jimbo, you see what 
even your own mother will do to you on 
a tennis court?’ ” 

Ah, but off the court he was pampered: 
bikes and go-carts, a pony. More impor¬ 
tant, he was spoiled emotionally, always 
shielded from life’s little adversities. This 
arrangement remains in force to this day. 
Connors is about as difficult to reach as 
any public figure in the country: he has 
been protected for so long that he will 
go to almost any lengths to avoid per¬ 
sonal confrontation off the court: by his 
own admission he finds it constitutionally 
impossible to say no. He avoids conten¬ 
tion in real life as he seems to seek it on 
ithe court. 

It is all bizarre ..aoctteortb’edtctory. 
Once Connors has been treed, he is not 
only wonderfully genial, but he also 
seems to enjoy himself. In paid personal 
appearances, he is charming, considerate 
of strangers and supplicants to a fault. 
He will never refuse an autograph. 
Children adore him, and he seems hap¬ 
piest of all in the haven of their inno¬ 
cent affection. 

B ut now it seems the price of a life¬ 
time of the Connors insularity must 
be paid upon the court. Connors 
seems incapable of making hard deci¬ 
sions—even to honestly assess, much less 
change, his game or strategy. Out there, 
on the concrete garden, only the tiger 
was formed—and his only , resfitfh§d t i9i4o 
salivate more tiger juices. That very qual¬ 
ity of his mother’s that protected him. 
that let him gain the world champion¬ 
ship, now appears to be vitiating him. 
"Wouldn’t you be different with your 
mother around all the time?” Ilie Nas- 
tase says. “I don’t mean better or worse, 
I just mean very different.” 

Nastase was once very close with Con¬ 
nors. Then, at their TV challenge match 
in 1976. Nastase was wounded by some 
tiger-juice insults that Connors hurled at 
him, and last year, in a match at Caesars 
Palace—where Connors had never been 
beaten in a dozen outings—Nastase was 
prepared. When Connors began abusing 
him, Nastase stopped him dead by say¬ 
ing, “You don’t want to fight. Go get 
your mother.” Connors, shaking, was 
beaten for the first time on that court. 


Acknowledging the incident. Nastase 
adds beseechingly. "Hey. don’t get Glo¬ 
ria mad at me." For, notwithstanding 
Pauline Addie’s tender memories, Mrs. 
Connors is feared. She is feared as a 
zealot, for being an implacable advocate 
for her son. When, after months of ne¬ 
gotiations, Riordan obtained the un¬ 
heard-of guarantee of $500,000 for a sin¬ 
gle match—a figure so large even CBS 
considered it obscene and refused to di¬ 
vulge it—Gloria’s first response was that 
it should be a million. Last year a three- 
man round-robin among Borg, Vilas and 
Connors was set up for television. Mi- 
chelob was bankrolling it for $1 million: 
$500,000 for the winner, $300,000 for the 
runner-up, $200,000 for show. At worst, 
200 grand for losing two exhibitions over 
a weekend. “Isn’t there something else?” 
Mrs. Connors said to the promoter. Gene 
Scott. "There has to be an extra $250,000 
for Jimbo.” Michelob. aghast at this hu¬ 
bris, walked. 

Such examples are legion. The pos¬ 
sibility that somebody somewhere might 
“use” Jimbo haunts the Connors entou¬ 
rage. What makes this all the more fas¬ 
cinating is that neither Gloria nor Jimmy 
gives a tinker’s damn about money. In 
all their lives, they have been extrava¬ 
gant only with their love and loyalty for 
one another. 

In her devotion to him, Gloria makes 
sure that everyone pays in some way to 
use Jimbo—the press in the currency of 
delay and exasperation, which it can least 
afford. She is herself, frankly, “scared” 
of the press, and she has a ri^jl. to be, 
for she is never treated sympathetically, 
and often savagely. Jimmy’s image may 
be as negative, but the press is hardly to 
blame; his cockiness and vulgarity, the 
strut and bluster, are visible enough that 
they do not need to be filtered through 
newspaper columns in order to produce 
a bad public taste. 

But poor Gloria: the existing impres¬ 
sion of her derives more from deep-seat¬ 
ed biases. People who don’t know Mrs. 
Connors from Mrs. Calabash just plain 
don’t like the idea of her. She is, first of 
all. dead correct in what she has per¬ 
ceived: that she is viewed as a stage moth¬ 
er, and that Americans do not approve 
of that species. It is dandy for Mickey 
Mantle’s father to instruct his son to 
switch-hit, but only a pushy dame like 
Judy Garland’s mother would shove that 
continued 
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poor kid onto the stage. Moreover, in our 
affluent society, parents who lavish ste¬ 
reos and Toyotas upon their children are 
approved of, while those who only de¬ 
vote their time and talent are eyed sus¬ 
piciously; they make other parents feel 
guilty. This is all the more so with Glo¬ 
ria, because as a coach she comes in the 
wrong sex. She and Jimmy are also vic¬ 
tims of sexism. 

To be sure, it is an unusual relation¬ 
ship. To be sure, Gloria is on guard in pri¬ 
vate, and Jimmy is obnoxious in public. 
Guaranteed, they will find a way to louse 
up public relations. And yet, for all the 
negative consequences that this unusual 
relationship might encompass, nobody 
ever pauses to acknowledge the greater 
truths: that this relationship contains an 
extraordinary amount of love, and that 
this relationship made Jimmy Connors 
champion of the world. 

By now they expect no quarter. Having 
been cross-examined on their relation¬ 
ship for so long, they are both defen¬ 
sive—as Nastase proved consummate¬ 
ly—and they both have pat answers. 
They maintain that all final decisions are 
Jimbo’s, and both will intimate archly 
that people who are offended by their re¬ 
lationship probably have very unhappy 
family histories themselves. Says Jimmy, 
“The people who talk meanly about my 
mom and me are just a lot of people who 
are jealous. Wouldn’t most people like 
to love their mom or dad the way I do?” 
He always adds the “or dad” when mak¬ 
ing this point. 

As important as Gloria has been to 
her son, she has never really been iso¬ 
lated with him until now. Two Mom was 
a constant presence for the first two dec¬ 
ades. “Our right arm.” as Gloria always 
refers to her. Stonewall Jackson to her 
Lee. Jimmy is just as emphatic. “Both 
my mom and my grandma gave me my 
blood.” So much was Two Mom on the 
road with Gloria and Jimmy that the fam¬ 
ily took to calling Al “Lonesome Pop,” 
and. after Two Mom died (while in Los 
Angeles, with Gloria). Lonesome Pop 
suggested it might be more appropriate 
for Gloria to take his cemetery plot next 
to Two Mom’s. 

One of the reasons why Riordan, the 
outsider, could come to exert such au¬ 
thority for a time was that he was, in ef¬ 
fect. Two Mom’s legacy. She had ad¬ 
mired him. and suggested to Gloria that 


if they ever did need a male specialist 
off the court, he might fill the bill. Rior¬ 
dan, who is in bitter litigation against 
the family now, is a non-person in their 
eyes who tried to take over tennis by 
“using" Jimmy as the wedge, but the 
fact cannot be avoided that he was a 
major male influence in Jimmy’s life at 
precisely that lime when he was leaving 
adolescence and becoming a public fig¬ 
ure. With legal suits that became a cru¬ 
sade approaching paranoia. Riordan 
probabl> brought a surfeit of conten¬ 
tiousness into the life of a boy already 
brimming with antagonisms. 

B ut Riordan did provide Connors 
with a close, influential adult male 
figure for the only time in his life— 
and it showed. Away from the tennis Es¬ 
tablishment, Connors exhibited an ease 
and good humor that he has never again 
shown. Granted, some of his comic ma¬ 
terial came with lines written, inflection 
indicated, by Riordan, but the public im¬ 
age was of a dead-end kid who could 
stop and laugh at the world and himself. 
Since Rbrdan’s leavening influence has 
disappeared, this breezy Cagney figure 
has hardened into a surly and sour wise- 
guy—the bluster and forced antics cul¬ 
minating in the mortifying episode at 
Forest Hills last year when Connors ran 
around the net onto the other side of the 
court and erased a ball mark that his op¬ 
ponent, Corrado Barazzutti, was citing 
as evidence of a bad call. (Connors says 
now he blacked out on his feet and 
doesn’t recall the incident.) 

Jimmy was so at home with Riordan 
because ne obviously could see much of 
his father in him. Like Big Jim. hanging 
around the Slop Light Restaurant back 
home, telling stories, having some 
Scotches, laughing with the gang—“My 
husband enjoyed being around people 
in the evenings," says Gloria—Riordan 
is a social animal, in search of any crowd 
to which he can distribute his blarney 
and sly jests out of the corner of his 
mouth. He really fit in: a conservative 
Catholic, devoted to tennis, with a strong 
wife and tight family ties. “Bill was a fa¬ 
ther image for Jimmy," Chris Evert says. 
“He put a lot on the line for this guy. I 
don’t mean just his reputation. Jimmy 
put his emotions up for Riordan.” 

Playing, competing, with a racket in 
his left hand. Jimbo is more a Thomp¬ 


son than a Connors—in a sense, he is 
Jimmy Thompson. Has any player ever 
been more natural? But then, in an in¬ 
stant, he wiggles his tail, waves a finger, 
tries to joke or be smart, tries too hard— 
for he is not facile in this way and his rou¬ 
tines are forced and embarrassing, and 
that is why the crowds dislike him. He is 
Jimmy Thompson no more. He is trying 
so hard to be Jimmy Connors, raised by 
women to conquer men, but unable to 
be a man, to be Big Jim or Bill Riordan. 
He is unable to be one of the boys. 

Connors says he “holds no grudges” 
against Riordan. but there is no ques¬ 
tion but that the older man took some¬ 
thing valuable of Jimmy’s when he was 
sent packing. “So much of it goes back 
to Jimmy’s growing up, to the way peo¬ 
ple back home treated him,” Evert says. 
“This was all inside him. and then he con¬ 
fided in Riordan, put his emotions on 
the line for him, and now he feels be¬ 
trayed. So now his attitude is: You see, 
it is true. It is. 1 can’t trust anybody.” 

Then, Riordan gone, body and soul, 
Connors’ real father died of cancer on 
Jan. 30, 1977. Jimmy was holding Big 
Jim's hand at the end. At the time, Con¬ 
nors’ traveling companion was Marjie 
Wallace, a former Miss World, but she 
faded from Jimmy’s life shortly after his 
father died, and there has been no se¬ 
rious new romantic interest since then. 

Last year Connors was sometimes con¬ 
voyed about by a hard-nosed phalanx of 
Gilbert and Sullivan bodyguards, but 
they have been superseded, mercifully, 
by Lornie Kuhle, an affable 34-year-old 
Las Vegas teaching pro. Kuhle is a fa¬ 
vorite practice partner and a devoted 
friend (“You know what Jimmy is? He’s 
just a good American kid”), but obvi¬ 
ously he cannot harvest the emotional 
ground that lovers and fathers have 
turned and planted. 

So Gloria’s universe expands. Now she 
is everything to Jimmy: mother (he calls 
her “Mom” in that capacity), coach 
(“Coach”), best friend and business man¬ 
ager (“Glo”). So totally involved are Glo¬ 
ria and Jimmy with one another that, 
since it was knocked down to a two-per¬ 
son operation, the mother and son have 
engaged in some dreadful arguments; 
shouting matches in hotel rooms. Jimmy 
using some four-letter names that tennis 
people have been embarrassed to over¬ 
hear. Both mother and son dismiss these 
continued 
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episodes as healthy outbursts. “Look, I 
can cut it for you," Connors says. “First, 
she's my mom—you know, the one who 
creates you. She’s my mom first and al¬ 
ways will be. But she’s my coach and 
my friend too, and if we scream at each 
other sometimes, that just clears the air. 
That’s good among friends.” 

Only Evert appears to be in a position 
to exert a major influence on Connors. 
She fills all the necessary criteria. She is 
female, which he prefers—“I’d rather be 
friends with a woman than a man any 
day”—and she is enduring. All of the 
Connors family intimates must stand the 
test of time. Besides, it is obvious by now 
that Chrissie and Jimmy can’t get each 
other out of their systems. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean that they will marry 
someday. It just means they can’t get each 
other out of their systems. 

In fact, what has emerged from a teen¬ 
age infatuation is a tender, understanding 
adult affection. “We fell in love when 
we were so young,” says Chris, “before 
we were friends. Jimmy has always 
worked harder on the court than any¬ 
one, but he’s always been completely 
pampered off. His mom thinks he de¬ 
served it that way. So you must be very 
attentive to Jimmy. And I don’t want to 
sound harsh, please, because much of this 
also applies to me, to athletes in general. 
So when we were together, each of us 
was thinking about ourselves. It’s very 
tough for Jimmy to give on those oc¬ 
casions, because he gives so much on the 
court, and you come to expect it off. And 
then, of course, most of the time you do 
get it off the court. Imagine us, two kids, 
so young, in love for the first time, each 
expecting the other to give." She shakes 
her head. 

Fit h Chris, with any woman, 
Connors feels more relaxed 
^sjai “because I’m never in competi¬ 
tion with them.” Besides, as he was 
schooled to be a tiger on the court, so was 
he taught to be a gentleman off. and no¬ 
where is this more evident than in his re¬ 
lationships with women. He believes in 
ladies, old-fashioned manners and mod¬ 
esty. The well-publicized itinerant liaison 
with Marjie Wallace was really some¬ 
thing of a baffling interlude, because the 
family background, as Mrs. Connors vol¬ 
unteers, was very puritanical. She herself 
had a “girls academy” upbringing. Jimmy 


spent several years in parochial schools, 
and, indeed, the ostensible reason for 
Two Mom being drafted as an extra es¬ 
cort was that the family considered it 
scandalous that a married woman would 
journey about alone, with only a child. In 
private conversation, Jimmy can go liter¬ 
ally for hours without so much as a 
“damn” escaping his lips, and in the 
men’s locker room he is known for his ob¬ 
sessive modesty, never appearing without 
a towel held primly about his waist. 

So here, perhaps, is the greatest con¬ 
tradiction of all between the public fig¬ 
ure and the private man: a genuine per¬ 
sonal prudery contrasted with the 
grotesque machismo and vulgarity he 
flaunts upon his stage. Connors’ court 
pantomimes are invariably sexual, his 
imprecations obscene, his attempts at 
comedy and his belligerent statements 
sexual or scatological. For a time he and 
Nastase used to drift into a mincing 
“queer” act. Jimbo was going to show 
the world that he is not some sissy or 
mama’s boy, but that he can be as coarse 
and crude as any father's son. 

Not even Riordan could fathom these 
upside-down transformations. “Jimbo 
was so thoughtful," he says. “He al¬ 
ways called his mom. Whenever he saw 
me, he’d ask about Terry, my wife. When 
I first sent him to Europe, he clung to 
me at the airport. ‘Bill, please don’t 
leave me,’ he said. He was such a child. 
And we had such fun. 1 could make 
Jimmy laugh. 

“But then all of a sudden, out of the 
blue, he’d be obscene, and I’d just get 
lost then, because it was so distasteful to 
me. And I never understood any of that 
in him. because it doesn’t fit. Which is 
strange, because that’s how he is on the 
court, that’s what people see the most. 
But it’s not his dominant side —not at 
all. And I could forget it and go on be¬ 
ing fond of him because we had so many 
good things, so many good times, and 
there should have been so much more of 
that ahead.” 

One day, when Jimbo was 11 or 12, Glo¬ 
ria and Two Mom took him out to the 
backyard court and told him it was time 
to abandon his childish two-handed 
backhand and start learning to hit back¬ 
hands with one hand. This had always 
been their intention. The two women 
watched the child hit one-handed for a 


couple of days, and then Two Mom said. 
“Let’s put it back, Glo. By the time he's 
19 or 20 he should be able to tear tennis 
apart with the two-handed backhand.” 
Two Morn, as usual, was right as rain. 

Still, as great as Connors’ backhand 
is—one of the three or four best shots in 
tennis history—what always set the kid 
apart was his ability to be offensively un¬ 
orthodox; he scores best from defensive 
situations, especially with the return of 
serve. No one ever used an opponent bet¬ 
ter against himself. No wonder players 
hated to face him. 

For power, Connors learned to liter¬ 
ally throw himself at the ball. His main 
source of strength comes from his thighs: 
it is his secret, a perfect, fluid weight 
transfer. And then, finally, he grew adept 
at what is known in tennis as hitting the 
ball on the rise—meeting the ball as it 
comes off the court, before it bounces to 
its apex. That is the ultimate attack, tak¬ 
ing it on the rise, a man spitting back bul¬ 
lets. It speeds up the game infinitesimally 
in time, exponentially in fact, by putting 
constant pressure upon the other man. 
To hit on the rise requires three es¬ 
sentials: excellent vision (Connors’ is 
20-15). superb coordination (he even 
slugs with a trampoline-like steel racket) 
and utter confidence. 

And so the Connors’ all-court game 
grew as a whole, each part advancing 
with all the others, and one day. when 
he was 16, only five years before he was 
to win Wimbledon, he beat his mother. 
He came to the net apologetic, and said. 
“Gee, Mom, that hurt. I didn’t mean to 
do that." 

Gloria almost cried. “No, no, Jimmy,” 
she said. "Don’t you know? This is one 
of the happiest days of my life.” 

But now it seems that everything there 
after has been anticlimactic. Even 1974 
just came naturally, in the wake. Noth¬ 
ing ever changes. To even acknowledge 
that changes might be considered would, 
it seems, repudiate all that Gloria and 
Two Mom did with a child many years 
ago. For example. Connors’ serve has al¬ 
ways been relatively weak, and Borg ex¬ 
posed it at Wimbledon as an outright li¬ 
ability. But when Jimmy and his mother 
worked out for a week after that defeat, 
no special attention was paid to his serve, 
to his forehand approach or to any oth¬ 
er of the weaker elements of his game. 
“His serve is good enough for me,” Glo- 
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ria says emphatically, peeved. “We just 
worked on the overall game. Borg just 
had one of those days, like Jimmy did in 
74 against Rosewalf." 

Unfortunately, Borg and Connors only 
meet in the finals, on Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days, and those appear to be the two par¬ 
ticular days Borg has. Besides, even if 
Borg did just happen to get hot at Wim¬ 
bledon, the real crux of the matter is that 
even just a year ago, under no circum¬ 
stances could Borg have ever routed Con¬ 
nors in straight sets. But Borg has worked 
on his game and it has matured. Borg, 
the machine, the robot—“The Clone,” 
his colleagues call him—he, not the ex¬ 
citing, bombastic Connors, has put va¬ 
riety and spice into his game. 

Connors is so locked into the past he 
cannot bear to change even his practice 
routines. Practices are rugged and spir¬ 
ited physically, but they only amount to 
“hits” against lesser players. In Los An¬ 
geles, Connors’ regular sparring partner 
is Stan Cantor, a middle-aged movie pro¬ 
ducer; on the road, he hits against Kuhle. 
Dick Stockton, who has known Jimmy 
since childhood, says, “To improve, you 
must practice against players of your own 
ability and you must work on the indi¬ 
vidual parts of your game. If Jimmy real¬ 
ly wanted Kuhle to help him, he’d have 
him hit 300 balls in a row to his fore¬ 
hand approach. But Jimmy can’t change. 
He only knows one way.” 

And that is precisely what Connors 
himself says, again and again, as a point 
of pride. “It isn’t me if I don’t play the 
way my mom taught me.... My mom 
gave me my game, and she taught me 
one way, that lines were made to be 
hit.... My mom and my grandma were 
the only ones who ever touched my 
game, and they taught me to play one 
way. There’s no other way.” 

And as with style, so with intensity. 
Connors boasts, accurately, admirably. 
“I peak every time I play.” He loved to 
hear Riordan, an old racetrack buff, tell 
stirring tales of Bill Hartack, the cantan¬ 
kerous jockey who was famous for two 
things: fighting (he Establishment and 
riding every race as though it were the 
Kentucky Derby. “My mom taught me 
she'd rather have me play correctly for 
30 minutes, her way. than play messing 
around for two hours,” Jimmy says. 
“Play 30 minutes right, then 1 could go 
ride my pony or minibike.” Thus, even 


Connors 

continued 


practice games against Cantor or Kuhle 
are conducted as vendettas, with growl¬ 
ing and curses. Every shot is for real. As 
ever, there is Gloria across the net. You 
see , Jimmy, you see what even your own 
mother will do to you on the court ? 

Just as Connors must give his all in 
every match, so does he exhibit uncom¬ 
mon physical courage. In 1977 he played 
all of Wimbledon with a broken left 
thumb. When an X-ray technician 
brought the news, he said, “Well, Mr. 
Connors, I guess you won’t be playing 
tennis for a few weeks.” Connors 
sneered, “You want to bet, sucker?” They 
put on a splint that dug in so hard the 
blood was gushing down his arm. The 
Connorses came back for another splint: 
they never told a soul, there would be 
no excuses, and he went to 6-4 in the 
fifth set of the finals, to that very last 
step, when, as ever, it was not his thumb 
that kept him from winning. 

And yet, in contrast, since 1974 Con¬ 
nors has defaulted from almost 20 tour¬ 
naments, often with the most transparent 
excuses of ill health at the 11th hour. 
“Why should I let someone make a name 
off of me, beating me when I’m not 
right?” Connors snaps. Nobody uses Jim- 
bo. What he does not say is what is ap¬ 
parent, that whereas he needs a phys¬ 
ical excuse to get him off the hook, he 
is “not right” for psychological reasons. 
If there is not enough animosity on tap. 
not enough tiger juices flowing, then 
Connors does not dare to even venture 
into competition. 


jc should remember that 1974, 
j his year, was swollen with vit- 
I riol and tension—and he was 
near unbeatable. And what of 1978? At 
the time Borg laid waste to him. it was 
hard to find a player who did not men¬ 
tion how Connors had mellowed, be¬ 
come friendlier. Bill Norris, a tennis 
trainer and an old friend, says, “Jimmy’s 
found an inner peace. He’s much more 
aware of other people’s feelings." 

“Jimmy was brought up to win on 
hate,” says a (op player, a contemporary. 
“How long could anyone keep winning 
on hate?" If Connors’ game is locked into 
the past, if it remains exactly the same, 
it may, nonetheless, have diminished in 
one almost imperceptible way: hitting the 
ball on the rise. To the keenest eyes, Jim- 
bo does not appear to be taking the ball 


quite so soon. He has either lost the con¬ 
fidence to perform this feat, or some¬ 
where deep inside a little bit of the killer 
instinct has paled, and he is giving the 
poor guy on the other side a chance, an 
instant more of breathing room. And the 
balls are coming back. 

Borg, though, so bland, so unflappable, 
is a special problem. Connors tries to dis¬ 
like him. He tries to hate him. Give Jimbo 
that. For years he would snarl that Borg 
had "no guts," and he always goes chas¬ 
ing after him. After Wimbledon. Jimbo 
vowed, “I’ll chase the son of a bitch to 
the ends of the earth.” And in the weeks 
that have followed, that charge has been 

embellished: “I’ll be waiting for him_ 

I’ll dog him everywhere.... Every time 
Borg looks around he’ll see my shadow.” 

But the problem is that it is not Bjorn 
Borg who is the target. It is his own man 
that the boy is chasing. Jimbo will be 26 
next week, and the boy and his mother 
can only go so far. There must be the 
man to accept the harsh truths, so that 
once again he can win finals, win other 
people. If ever Jimmy Connors would 
stop trying to be something else, if only 
Jimmy Connors would again take the ball 
on the rise, the way he once did, crush¬ 
ing it, crashing forward, taking no pris¬ 
oners, what a dreadnought he would be. 
Why, that would make ’em forget ’74— 
and serve ’em right! 

But no one knows if he is capable of 
the necessary changes. What we do know 
is that only one mother has made a men’s 
champion, but that no mother has ever 
kept a man champion. 

“As well as I know Jimmy,” Chris 
Evert says, “a lot of times I don’t know 
what goes on in his head. But if he still 
has me baffled, J know that he’s still got 
himself baffled, too. Jimmy might know 
himself better if he would ever spend 
some time soul-searching. But he won’t. 

“He’s always had to hate the men play¬ 
ers to be at his best. But they don’t hate 
him anymore. A lot of them have even 
come to like him. So he’s got to find a 
new motivation, and that’s going to be 
very hard for Jimmy.” 

It is strange that as powerful as the 
love is that consumes the Connorses. 
Jimbo has always depended on hate in 
order to win. And all along that must 
have been the hard way. There is no tell¬ 
ing how far a man could go who could 
learn to take love on the rise. end 
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THIS IRIEGORD 

A roundup of the week 
August 1 4-August 20 


F 


BILLIARDS—RAY MARTIN of Fuirlawn. N J defeated 
defending champion Allen Hopkins of Cranford, N J 
200-154 io win Hie World Open Pocket Billiards cham¬ 
pionship in New York Cny (page84 1 

BOWLING-MARK ROTH of Siatcn Island. N Y ned 
ihe PBA record for most victories in a season when he 
won his seventh tournament, the S60.000 New Eng¬ 
land Open at Cranston. R I Rolh defeated Palmer Fall- 
gren of Sacramento by 174 pins. 

CHESS World champion Analoly Karpov assumed a 3- I 
lead over Viktor Korchnoi in Ihe World Championships 
in Baguio Cily. Philippines, lakmg less than three hours 
to win the previously adjourned 13th and 14th games. 

GOLF LEE ELDER shot a tinni-round 67, four under 
par (or a 10-under-par 274 total to win Ihe S300.000 
Westchester Classic at Harrison. N Y. 

SANDRA POST defeated Kathy Whilworth and Pat 
Meyers on the second hole of sudden death to win the 
SI50.000 LPGA tournament at Dearborn. Mich. 

CATHY SHERK of Port Colhornc. Ontario defeated Ju - 
dilh Oliver of Scwickley. Pa. 4 and 3 to win her second 
national amateur tournament in two weeks, the U.S, 
Women's Amateur at Plymouth Meeting. Pa Earlier, 
she had won her second straight Canadian Women's 
Amateur at Mactaquac Park. New Brunswick 

HARNESS RACING -COUNT S PRIDE (S7 201 driven 
by Bill Haughton. won the Si20.000 H M Zwcig Me¬ 
morial at Ihe Syracuse State Fairgrounds by a head over 
Honda Pro. The 3-year-old (rotted the mile in a truck- 
record 1:56. the fastest time of the year. 

HORSE RACING— ALYDAWS4.00 1 

lasquc/. was declared the winner of the SI04.800 Tra¬ 
vers Slakes al Saratoga when Affirmed, the first-place 
limshcr wilh Laflit Pincay Jr up. was placed second fol¬ 
lowing an interference claim (page 20). 

MOTOR SPORTS DAVID PEARSON driving a Mer¬ 
cury. averaged 129.566 mph al the Michigan Interna¬ 
tional Speedway to win the SI42.500 Champion 400 by 
10 feet over Calc Yarborough in an Oldsmobile. 

soccer NASI I m Lauderdale and (he defending 
champion Cosmos each won the first game of their con¬ 
ference final playoffs The Strikers defeated Tampa Bay 
3-2 to take a one-game lead in the American Con¬ 
ference scries, while in Portland. Dennis Tueart scored 
ihe game's only goal as the Cosmos defeated ihe Tim- 
I'ers in the first game of the National Conference final 
Fort Lauderdale had advanced by beating the Express 
in sudden death before a record crowd of 32.319 in De- 
lioit. George Nanchoff scored the series-winner al 20:36 
to give the Strikers the victory, after the Express had 
won the regulation game 1-0 on a goal by Alan Brazil, 
thus forcing the overtime Franz Beckenbauer had 
scored in Ihe sixth round of a shootout to give the Cos¬ 
mos a 1-0 win over Minnesota and a berth in ihe con- 
tcicncc finals, after Tueart and Giorgio Chinaglia each 
scored a pair of goals to help the Cosmos lie the scries 
with a 4-0 victory in the regulation game. Minnesota 
had won the first game, rolling to a 9-2 victory before 
45,863 at Bloomington. The Kicks' Alan Willey scored 
a playoff-record five goals: the 11 goals scored by both 
teams tied a record. Portland had advanced by snap¬ 
ping Vancouver's record 14-game winning streak 1-0, 
then upsetting ihe Whilecaps again. 2-1. before a rec¬ 
ord crowd of 32.266 in Vancouver Tampa got a goal 
from Rodney Marsh at 3:41 into sudden dealt! to give 
the Rowdies a 1-0 win over San Diego, which had lied 
their scries with a 2-1 victory in the second game 

ASL: Los Angeles won twice, stretched its winning 
streak lo six and all but clinched first place in the West¬ 
ern Division The Skyhawks defeated Sacramento 2-0 
on goals bv Jeff Davies and Bill McNicol. then routed 
Southern California 5-1 as Mai Roche got a hat trick 
and Jim Rolland scored his 16th goal, tying him for the 
league lead. Southern California, in ihird place. 15 
points behind the Skyhawks. beat the New York Eagles 
2-1 on Frank Towers' goal IS minutes into overtime 
i 'I’M also defeated IK I 
with Malcolm Darling getting a goal and an assist. In 
the Fast, the New York Apollo beat Cleveland 3-2 and 
Connecticut 1-0 Mike Maneini goi his loth goal, tying 
him with Rolland for the league lead Indy defeated 
New Jersey.3-2 behind Steve Newman's two goals and 


one by Chris Cucciatore. who scored the game-winner 
with six minutes remaining. Eusebio, the former Por¬ 
tuguese star recently acquired by New Jersey, scored 
the 1,000th goal of his career in the first half 

SWIMMING—Former Olympian JOHN KINSELLA 
won a S50.000 marathon race across Lake Ontario, cov¬ 
ering ihe 31.55 miles in a record 13 hours. 49 minutes 
(page 24). 

TRACY CALLKINS of Nashville broke her world rec¬ 
ord in ihe women’s 200-meter individual medley in ihe 
World Aquatic Championships in West Berlin Her lime 
of 2:14.07 was more than a second below the mark she 
set earlier this month 

TENNIS 1181 MY CONNO rim Gullikson 

6-2. 6-3 to win the S 7 5.000 Grand Priy tournament in 


WTT Los Angeles will face defending champion New 
York in one semifinal playoff series, and Bosion will 
meet Seattle ill the other The Lobsters advanced to Ihe 
semifinal round by defeating New Orleans 25-23 for a 
sweep of their besi-of-thrce first-round series. The Lob¬ 
sters won the first 31-24 in overtime, w ith Martira Nav¬ 
ratilova victorious in both the women's singles and dou¬ 
bles. The .Apples opened defense of their title with a 
ftrsl-round sweep of Anaheim, winning the first match 
29-16 in New York and the clincher 27-20 in An¬ 
aheim. Los Angeles won two straight from Golden Gale. 
29-17 in Match I al Los Angeles and 30-29 in a super 
tic-bteaker match thriiler in Oakland. Ilie Nastasc beat 
Tom Leonard 6-1 in the men s singles, then combined 
wilh Ann Kiyomura for a 6-2 defeat of Frew McMillan 
and liana Kloss in the first match, but in the second 
match, the Amritraj brothers. Viiuy and Ashok. won a 
super tie-breaker from McMillan and Leonard to lead 
the Strings past the Gaters. Seattle, the only team that 
didn't weep it's scries, defeated San Diego 2-1 in round 
one. losing ihe first match 30-22 but rebounding to 
w in two straight .28-20 and 31 -20. 

TRACK & FIELD Ai „n international meet m West Bcr- 
I ii, KRYsTIN A K ACPERCZYK of Poland established 
a world record in the women's 400-mc;or hurdles, run¬ 
ning the event in 55 44, .19 of a second faster than the 
iccoid set t.ivt year by Karin Rossley of East Germany. 
-M ihe same meet HRIKL BRl NS ot 1 ,. i Germany 
broke her world record in the women's 1,000-meter run 
with a time of 2:32.0. six-tenths of a second faster than 
the mark she set in June. 

VILMA BARDALSKIENE of the Soviet Union set a 
world record in ihe women's long jump in Kishinev, 
wall a leap of 23' 2 Vi'. JW belter than the record set 
by Sigrun S.cgl of East Germany in 1976 

MARITA KOCH of East Germany broke the world rec¬ 
ord in Ihe women s 400-mclcr run at Potsdam. Ger¬ 
many with a time of 49.02. 17 faster than the mark she 
had set last month. East Germany also broke its world 
record in the women's 400-mctcr relay wilh a lime of 
42.27. .23 fasler than the mark n established in 1976. 

volleyball Santa Barbara and Tucson clinched first 
place in their respective divisions. The Spikers won the 
Western Division championship, defeating ihe Smash¬ 
ers in four games in Seattle and El Paso-Juarez in four 
in Santa Barbara. The Sky won iis first Continental Di¬ 
vision title when the Sol lost to Orange County, to the 
Spikers and to surging Denver 

mileposts DENIED: By Los Angeles Superior C uri 
Judge George N Dell, a requesi by high jumper 
DWIGHT STONES for a temporary injunction ihat 
w ould restore his amateur standing and allow him to re¬ 
sume competition. Stones and three other athletes were 
indefinitely suspended by the AAU Iasi month for ac¬ 
cepting a total of SS8.000 in prize money for appearing 
on The Superstars TV program 

TRADED: By the Philadelphia 76ers. Forward 
GEORGE McGINNIS. 28, 10 the Denver Nuggets for 
Forward BOBBY JONES. 26. and Guard RAI PH 
SIMPSON. 29 

TRADED By the Boston Celtics. Forward SIDNEY 
WICKS, 28, io the San Diego Clippers, completing a 
deal in which Boston sent Forward Kcrmil Washing¬ 
ton. Guard Freeman Williams and Center Kevin Kun- 
nert lo ihe Clippers in exchange for Forwards Billy 
Knight and Marvin Barnes and Guard Nate Archibald. 




Rachel, a 19-year-old freshman at Hunter Col¬ 
lege. and Diane, a 23-year-old senior at L'CLA. 
are the co-champions of the U.S. Women's Chess 
tournament held at Rochester. N.Y. Each finished 
with a 7-2-1 record and scored IVi points in 
the 16-day competition. Crotto tied Savcrcide for 
the title in the final round, defeating Pam Ford of 
San Francisco, while Savereide was being held to 
a draw by nine-time champion Gisela Gresscr of 
New York City. 



ANTHONY RILEY 

•Washington. DC. 

As a senior shortstop at 
Eastern High. Anthony. 
19. led the Ramblers to 
the Interhigh title. He hit 
.650 with nine home runs. 
An All-League guard, he 
will attend the Universi¬ 
ty of Maryland-Eastern 
Shore on a basketball 
scholarship. 

WALTER RAY 
WILLIAMS 


Walter Ray. IS.aChaffey 
Junior College student, 
won the World Horse¬ 
shoe Pitching champion¬ 
ship at Des Moines. He 
had a 34-1 record, in¬ 
cluding a victory over six- 
time champion Elmer 
Hohl of Canada 

KATIE FORD 


Katie, a Bonham Junior 
High student, won Ihe 12- 
year-old lightweight title 
at the U.S. Judo Aynocih- 
lion championships in Si 
Louis. A week later she 
won the same title 
at the U.S, Judo Federa¬ 
tion tournament held in 
Muncic. Ind 

STAN HARVEY 


Harvey, a 36-year-old 
welder, led Howard Fur¬ 
niture lo the champion¬ 
ship of the National Slo- 
pitch Conference soft- 
ball tournament in Lake- 
wood. Ohio. He batted 
.600 with seven home 
runs, four of them in the 
title game. 
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Time out: SportsWorld 

We’ve finished our first season of 
NBC’s SportsWorld. Nine months 
of running, jumping, swimming, 
throwing, racing, hurling, shooting, 
hitting, skiing, batting, lifting, push¬ 
ing, winning, losing, tieing, pump¬ 
ing. gaining, training, pulling, 
kicking, vaulting, sprinting, spring¬ 
ing, driving, diving, sailing, soaring, 
boxing and playing. 

Time in: NFL Football 
But while NBC’s SportsWorld is 
taking a break, NBC Sports won't 
be. We’ll be bringing you the best 
football action around. Regional 
games. National doubleheaders. 
Key conference games. The AFC 
Championships. And, of course, 
Super Bowl XIII. And while you're 
watching football, we’ll be planning 
another season of SportsWorld... 


keeping abreast of major sports 
action around the globe. 

We ll be back. Stronger than ever. 

SportsWorld camera crews will be 
out covering the action. Updating 
new Olympic hopefuls. Special 
events around the world. And we’ll 
be back in January, filling you in on 
all the action. With coverage of key 
sports events. Reports on little-seen 
sports. In-depth investigations on 
ourSportsJournal segment. Even 
more of the top sports events that 
made NBC’s SportsWorld the most 
exciting new sports show on tele¬ 
vision. Returning the Sunday before 
Super Bowl Sunday on NBC! 

NBC 

SportsWorld H 
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THE READERS T AKE O VER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


TOO BRUTAL 

Sir: 

I have been involved in football, off and 
oil, foi 40 years—as a player, a parent, a high 
school team physician and. Tor the past five 
years, as an official working high school 
games. 1 fervently hope that the popularity 
and availability of your magazine will be able 
to accomplish with John Underwood’s arti¬ 
cle An Unfolding Tragedy (Aug. 14 el seq.) 
what repeated articles in sports medicine jour¬ 
nals and officials' handbooks have not been 
able to do—effect a change, not just in rules 
but also in the philosophy that perpetuates 
brutality in football. 

As long as football is played as a junior 
version of World War II with players as can¬ 
non fodder, coaches as personifications of 
Patton and alumni who emulate the audienc¬ 
es of Roman gladiatorial extravaganzas, rule 
changes and equipment modifications will be 
only temporizing. I am proud that the Na¬ 
tional Federation of State High School As¬ 
sociations led the way in outlawing blocks 
below the waist on kicks, spearing, butt block¬ 
ing and face-to-numbers tackling. The resis¬ 
tance from coaches here was transitory. 

I love football. It does teach valuable les¬ 
sons. Soccer is a game of mediocrity. I firmly 
believe, however, that until the macho sadism 
of spectators, alumni, coaches, sportswriters 
and players is modified, football will go the 
way of bareknuckle prizefighting. My respec¬ 
tive hats arc off to you for a very responsible, 
courageous piece of sports journalism. 

Jei>E. Goldberg. M.D. 

Tulsa 

Sir: 

John Underwood's article opened my eyes 
to the potentially damaging job I have been 
doing in teaching the head-to-numbers block¬ 
ing and tackling techniques. I am 24 and was 
always taught to do it that way. I thought it 
was the only way. I coach high-school-age 
boys and now realize the importance of de¬ 
emphasizing the helmet as a weapon. I am 
now committed to teaching shoulder-first 
techniques. Any coach who is genuinely con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of his players will 
make the same decision. 

Keith Alan Young 
Toledo 
Sir: 

I am a college student whose greatest am¬ 
bition is to become a football coach. As an 
advocate of butt blocking and tackling. I 
saw your article on brutality in football as a 
threat to my coaching methods. Now. after 
reading the story. I can face the fact that, 
like so many others. I was afraid of change. 

I hope you have awakened enough people 


so that the necessary rule changes can be 
brought about immediately. 

John M. Zeller 
B attle Creek. Mich. 

Sir: 

My coaches aren't teaching head-first tac¬ 
tics. They teach us to tackle with the shoul¬ 
der and to block with the shoulder. But in 
my opinion—and I am a high school senior— 
the quickest and most devastating way to stop 
a running back is to hit him with your head. 
I’ve been playing for six years now, and when 
I started I knew the risks I was taking. Foot¬ 
ball is a man's sport. If they're going to do a 
lot of rules changing, they’re going to make 
it a girl's game. 

I bet that half of these guys who are chang¬ 
ing the rules never knew the satisfaction of 
hitting somebody as hard as you can. 

John Blacksher 
M obile. Ala. 

Sir: 

In junior and senior high I was dubbed a 
"killer," a “headhunter" who would tackle 
with “reckless abandon." This was all well 
and good until my senior year in high school 
when I saw a Memphis State player named 
Bill Crumby become paralyzed after he and 
a teammate collided head-on while trying to 
tackle the runner on a kickoff play. This bore 
heavily on my mind as I played the next week. 
I could no longer bring myself to tackle with 
my head. 

No one loves football more than I. but my 
views on the sport have changed. 

Glenn Pitts 
M emphis 
Sir: 

It is the saddest and most tragic of ironies 
that almost immediately after your story came 
out a young professional football player 
named Darryl Stinglcy was paralyzed—and 
from a helmet hit. 

William E. Carsley 
C hicago 
Sir: 

Your article couldn't have been more to 
the point. When I read it. I still had a head¬ 
ache from participating in a high school all- 
star game the night before. The game was 
more of a street fight. People cheered the late 
hits and the punching. I find the coaches don’t 
teach these techniques, but the crowds urge 
this type of play on. Don’t eliminate the hel¬ 
mets. eliminate the crowds. 

Mike Ketaily 
Canoga Park. Calif. 

Sir: 

For a man who "loves the game," John Un¬ 
derwood will do more to intensify the “crisis 
in football" than the helmet and the few mis¬ 


directed coaches combined. As a high school 
coach of 20 years, I support his attempts to 
soften the outer covering of the helmet, to 
rid the profesion of the few remaining coach¬ 
es who teach punishing the opponents with 
the helmet, and to expose the failure of some 
officials to call illegal use of the helmet as 
clearly outlined in the rules. 

But the hysteria developed by Underwood 
and authors of other studies on the topic is a 
result of faulty definitions of injury. Most “in¬ 
juries" are contusions, sprains, etc., whose ef¬ 
fects. for the most part, arc short-lived. Most 
coaches annually attend clinics where train¬ 
ers and physicians present the latest tech¬ 
niques to prevent injuries. 

If football were as brutal as the article sug¬ 
gests. there would not be 1.750.000 people 
playing the game. Certainly fathers who had 
participated would not allow their sons to be¬ 
come involved if the experience were as phys¬ 
ically devastating as Underwood implies. 

With lovers of the game like Underwood, 
and with friends like SI. which displays a cov¬ 
er labeled “Brutality." who needs enemies? 
Friends and lovers, thanks but no thanks. 

Edward Ferrig.no 
Football Coach 
Windham High School 
Willimantic. Conn. 

Sir: 

I have been playing organized football 
since I was 8. I have watched as the spear. 
butt and spike have replaced the shoulder 
block and tackle. A week ago. while engag¬ 
ing in a drill during a practice session with 
the semipro Baltimore Warriors. I was the re¬ 
cipient of a “spear” to the head that was de¬ 
livered with such force that my own helmet 
shattered into three pieces. Fortunately. I was 
not injured. Since then. I have read Under¬ 
wood’s article and seen a tape of the tragic. 
though legal, hit by Jack Tatum on Darryl 
Stinglcy. I retired from the Warriors yester¬ 
day. Come September, my 8-year-old son will 
be playing soccer. 

George M. Church 
B altimore 
Sir 

I congratulate SI for its willingness to ad¬ 
dress critical ethical questions that must be 
faced if pro sport is to play a positive role in 
our nation's future. I respect you for having 
the guts to act as a social critic for the sport¬ 
ing world. Keep it up. 

Pete James 
Beverly. Mass. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Ilk STRaTED. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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Smooth Gilbeys 


As smooth as expensive imported gins 
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New National Smoker Study: 



Smokers rate taste of low tar MERIT equal 
to-or better than-leading high tar brands. 


Low tar MERIT, with 'Enriched Flavor’™ 
tobacco, has shattered the myth of “low tar, 
low taste!’ 

In a new national smoker study conducted 
with high tar smokers, MERIT was proven to 
deliver the flavor of leading high tar brands. 

Results Endorse MERIT Breakthrough 
Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers rate 
MERIT taste equal to—or better than—leading 
high tar cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up 
to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers com 
firm taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT 
Detailed interviews were also conducted with 
current MERIT smokers. 


Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say it was 
an "easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former hign tar brands 
weren’t missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 
considering other brands. 

First Major AlternativeTb High Tar Smoking 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not 
only delivers tne flavor of high tar brands —but 
continues to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of 
time could be the most important evidence to 
date that MERIT is what it claims to be: 

The first major alternative to high tar smoking. 


Kings: 8mg"tar’,’0.6mg nicotine — 

100’s: 11 mg"tar;’0.7mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC ReportMay ’78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© Philip M< 


1978 


MERIT 

Kings & 100’s 







